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- LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Wurat-Suear ; or, Gleanings for the Wayside 
and Fireside. Pp. 396 12mo. Willis P. Hazard, 
Publisher, Philadelphia. 1853. 

A Reader for the use of schools, consisting 
of a collection of Poems and Prose articles, 
generally upholding the leading testimonies 
of the Society of Friends, but quite free from 
the spirit of sectarianism. The book is edited 
by a lady of Philadelphia, of the Orthodex 
branch of the Society, and it has.an Introduc- 
tion by Enoch Lewis, the Editor of the 
“ Friend’s , published in that city, 
which must be understood as a commendation 
and endorsement of the work. 





The book is quite remarkable for the sacred 
richness of its topics, and for the eminent ex- 
cellence of their authorship. From Whittier, 
the quotations are liberal, rieh, and judicious; 
and the contributions by the modern host of 
the Poets, and from writers of truth and hu- 
manity, are so numerous and diversified, that 
a complete enumeration would amount to an 
index of the work. In provision for the right 
culture of the heart, and sound direction of 
conduct, it is not only unexceptionable but, ad- 
mirable. History, Biography, and the beauti- 
ful in Nature and Art, are duly regarded, and 
as thorougbly supplied as the limits and de- 
sign of such a selection could well be made to 
embrace. 

The book is marked and distinguished 
througheut by the excellent peculiarity in the 
method of its compilation. It is evidently a 
selection from abundant resources, which have 
accumulated through years of general and well- 
directed reading, and is by this circumstance re- 
lieved from the stiffness and monotony common 
in collections made up in the haste and under the 
influence of a set purpose. It has the best 
cullings of leisurely reading through a large 
range of literary pursuits, guided by judicious 
and cultivated taste; and this feature of the 
book alone commends it to acceptance, as a 
traly rich collection of excellences in all the 
departments of reading which it properly em- 
braces. 


We have remarked that the articles general- 
ly uphold the testimonies of Friends, but it 
would be a mistake to infer that they are to 
any considerable extent gathered from Qua- 
ker authors. They are in fact, for the most 
part, from names of every known and unknown 
creed—the best utterances of the best men and 
women, of every sect, who have spoken for the 
one true faith, and labored for the highest 
eommon welfare of humanity. It is, moreover, 
as well adapted te-the apprettension of child- 
hood, as to the instruction and gratification of 
maturer years. On this account, it is publish- 
ed in three forms: one for the use of schools, 
at 75 cents ; one illustrated edition embellished 
with 10 portraits, leather gilt, $3.00 ; aud one 
plain, at $1.00. SENIOR. 


Srtecr British ELoquence: Embracing the beat 
Speeches, entire, of the most eminent Orators of 
Great Britain, for the last two centuries, with 
sketches of their lives, an estimate of their genius, 
and Notes, critical and explanatory. By Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, D. D., Professor in Yale College. N. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. Pp. 947, royal 
octavo. 

This is a work of rare merit. It is not, as 

might be supposed, a mere collection of extracts 
or choice morceaux of British Oratory. We 
have here entire the best speeches of men whose 
names are synonymous with eloquence, and also 
critical notes, giying ‘accurately the course of 
argument and varied illustration which entitle 
them to be regarded as the master-pieces of 
modern Forensic and Parliamentary Oratory. 
The introductions and notes are specimens of 
editorship, such as are seldom met with at the 
present day. Indeed, for compact historical 
statement, thorough and patient sifting of evi- 
dence, nice discrimination, critical acumen, and 
racy anecdote, we view it as far in advance of 
any similar work in the English language. It 
is the fruit of more than thirty years’ study 
and investigation from one well qualified, who 
has engaged in his task con amore, and whose 
faithfulness in its execution is attested by the 
mass of materials he has gathered, and the 
light he has thrown on many difficult points of 
political history. His notices of Lord Chatham, 
Burke, Fox, and William Pitt, and his remarks 
on Junius, Sheridan, Erskine, and others, alone 
are worth the price of the volume. Condensa- 
tion marks eyery page, every line. The author 
has labored to compress as much as possible 
into the smallest compass, and has succeeded. 
To no other single volume can we point for the 
means of forming so correct an estimate of 
those struggles between the mighty men of 
their day, the war of intellectual giants in the 
public forum, as is here given. They are. be- 
fore us, living, moving, and speaking ; the dig- 
nified elevation of Chatham, the wondrous ex- 
uberance of Burke, the manly sense and popu- 
lar address of Fox, the splendid satire of Sher- 
idan, and the stately march of the Younger 
Pitt, and all their peculiar characteristics, 
stand out in high relief so clearly in every fea- 
tue that we cannot mistake them. The quo- 
tations from the Classics, so aptly applied, are 
Siven in elegant translations, and their beauty 
8nd force is thus brought home to the English 
Teader, often a great desideratum in works of 
this class. And, what too we always consider 
a8 no slight addition to any valuable book, it 
has a copious table of contents, prepared with 
the same care a8 marks every other portion of 
the work ; while the type and paper form a fit 
chasing for the rich mosaic they contain. 

It is a volume that should be studied by the 
statesman, the lawyer, and the preacher, and 
*specialy by every young man preparing to 
exert any influence on the national mind; an 
the service which Professor (Goodrich has dene 
to the public by his thorough editorship is very 
great. It shows us how much similar research, 
patient toil, keen appreciation of truth, and re- 
fined taste, are needéd in all the departments 


of our literature ; and whgt rich stores of 


knowledge might be brought out to view, were 
others to . 


to engage in the task of delving into its 
hidden mines with like devotedness and prepa- 


ration. It may perhs 
of public spe kin; ‘and’ 
the present day, and thus aid 


severer style of oratory, more direot as well 38 
é . 


more effective than much which passes under 
that name. Had we space, we could point out 
examples of the rare critical judgment which 
has interested us. The aim of the author evi- 
dently is to hold the scale of justice with an 
even hand, and mete out to each one his exact 
share of praise. Why may we not regard this 
beok as a pledge of forthcoming volumes that 
may furnish us with equal instruction and de- 
light as to the earlier and later fruits of Amer- 
ican Eloquence? No one seems better fitted 
for the task. Ss. 





For the National Era. 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY CATHARINE LEDYARD. 


CHAP I1I—Continued. 


Such was the man whom Grace loved! Poor 
girl, she was to be pitied, for she was deceived 
and blinded. Seymour was handsome, and 
could be eminently agreeable. He was accus- 
tomed to deceive, and it was very easy for him 
to feign high and noble sentiments. “Grace 
knew little of his reputation, save that. he was 
generally called a wild young man ; and that 
term conveyed to her mind nothing like the 
trae meaning. She supposed he had been 
reckless at college, rebellious against the pro- 
fessors, or, more recently, fond of late hours 
and gay companions. She did not dream of 
anything worse. There were those among her 
friends, so called, who might have enlightened 
her, had they thought fit to do so; but the 
* flirtation ” so speedily became a serious affair, 
that they forbore all interference, thinking it 
too late to be of service. Mr. Lindley mean- 
time was absent on business; Mrs. Lindley 
was not well, and went out but little, leaving 
Grace, where other superintendence than her 
own was required, entirely to the charge of 
chaperons. 

They had known each other for a month, 
perhaps, when Mr. Seymour declared himself, 
and made an offer of his hand. Whether he 
he would have done so, had Grace been poor 
and unprotected, [ cannot say; he might then 
have trusted wholly to the power of his own 
attractions. I am rather skeptical about the 
existence of any good feeling in a libertine; 
the love of such a person, even when “ honor- 
able,” cannot, I think, be anything very ele- 
vated or refined. But Grace, as we have seen, 
knew nothing of his real character ; and when 
he spoke of past errors, bitterly repented, and 
¢* her influence over all his future life, she 

aght him the most noble, the most candid, 
of human beings—one who would not conceal 
a single fault, even to gain her affection. Be- 
lieving thus, and loving him in return, it is no 
wonder that she at once accepted him. 

A few days after Mr. Lindley’s return, he 
received @ letter, which surprised him exceed- 
ingly. Grace was instantly summoned to his 
presence. Blushing, and timid, she entered 





the room. Her father was standing at the 
window, apparently contemplating the pros- 
= He turned hastily, as she opened the 
oor. 

“Grace,” he said, “I have had a letter, a 
very singular letter, from Mr. Henry Seymour. 
It coneerns you.” 

She stood still, her heart beating fast with 
anxiety and alarm. 

“Sit down, child,” said Mr. Lindley, “and 
don’t look so frightened. I am not going to 
hurt you. Is it true, as Mr. Seymour writes, 
that he has your sanction for his addresses? | 
shall not believe it, unless you tell me so your- 
self.” 

“ Yes, it is so,” she answered. 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” said her father, 
kindly, but decidedly, “for I can never con- 
sent to your marrying him.” ' 

Grace heard, but hardty seemed to compre- 
hend his words. “Never give your consent? 
And why?” she inquired. 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Lindley, “I consider 
that he is totally unworthy of you.” 
“Unworthy of me?” she cried, scornfully ; 
“am I, then, something so yery rare and pre- 
cious ¢” 
“T trust that you are, at least, a pure and 
virtuous woman ; and | do not intend that you 
shall be thrown away upon a base, bad man, 
who would tire of you in a month. Listen, 
Grace ; don’t get angry, but listen to me calm- 
ly. You think you love this man, but you are 
mistaken. It is because you do not know 
him, and fancy him altogether different from 
what he is. If you did know him, my child, 
you would shrink from his approach. He is 
unprincipled and vicious to the last degree. I 
cannot see by what art he has succeeded in 
making you believe him otherwise.” 
Grace thus far listened calmly, as her father 
had requested, but she could bear it no longer. 
Repressing with effort the indignant retort that 
rose to her lips, she answered—“ He has used 
no art whatever, papa; no deception has been 
racticed upon me. Even when he said that 
he loved me, he confessed that he had been 
wild; but J know him, I love him, | will be his 
surety for the future.’ 
“ That will not help the matter at all. My 
dear, I do not wish to wound your feelings, but 
I must tell you that it is no slight error of 
which he has been guilty. It is vice, and that 
of the most sensual nature.” 
Grace crimsoned. “I do not believe it,” she 
said ; “I never, never will believe it.” , 
“You will be compelled to do so,” returned 
her father. “I can bring proof the most une- 
quivocal.” 
“JT do not care for all your proof,” inter- 
rupted the young girl; “it is a slander, a base 
slander. He has been guilty of some errors, 
some transgressions—nothing more. And s0, 
because the truth is not bad enough, you must 
add to it, and exaggerate it, and make him out 
a monster of wickedness.” 
“T certainly have no interest in traducing 
him,” said Mr. Lindley, with coldness. 
“And eyen if he had been as bad as you 
represent,” she went on, “is there no hope of 
his ever being otherwise? He loves me; ‘J 
have the greatest influence over him. He says 
80, papa. He told meso only a short time 
since.” 
Mr. Lindley smiled sarcastically. “So, 
Grace,” he said, “ you have got that chimera 
into your head, have you? Ridiculous, sim- 
ply ridiculous! [ tell you, as I did before, tixat 
he would tive of you in a month. You would 
be nothing more to him than a toy, to be cast 
aside as soon as the novelty wore off. Where 
would your influence be then? Hush! don’t 
interrupt me,” he continued, seeing that she 
was about to speak; “I know the man thor- 
oughly, and'there is no hope of his reforma- 
tion. He is of the earth, earthy, and will re- 
main so. You do not believe this, now ; he is 
handsome, and agreeable, and you are—in- 
fatuated. So be it. I shall take care of as 
since you will not take care of yourself. i 
shall write to Mr. Seymour, declining his Re 
posals, and forbidding a renewal of them. You 
think this is horrible cruelty, no doubt; but a 
few years hence you will thank me for it.” 
« Jt is cruelty,” said Grace; “it is unfeeling 
tyranny.” ’ ‘ 
“ Very well, @bink as you like about it,” re- 
turned Mr. Lindley, now thoroughly out of 
patience ; “since you reject all proof, and will 
not listen to reason, you must be ruled by 
force. And I tell you, once for all, that you 
shall haye nothing more to do with Henry 
” , 


ur. : 
e Vou have the power, and I must. submit,” 
said Grace. She was quite calm; one w 
have thought her indifferent to all that 
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tion, strove to comfort Grace, but she could win 
nothing from the unhappy girl save tears and 
sobs and reproaches against her father. So 
she gave up all attempts at consolation in des- 

air. She was sorely puzzled how to act, be- 
ieving as she did in the wisdom of her hus- 
band’s decision, and yet longing to do some- 
thing for her child’s happiness. 

Grace kept her room for a day or two. She 
refused to eat, she wept almost constantly. 
Mr. Lindley became aldtmed, lest such violent 
grief would prove injurious to her health— 
would bring on a brain fever, or something of 
the kind. He began to wish that he had kept 
his temper, and been more genéle with her; 
“for, after all, poor girl,” he reflected, “it was 
a hard thing for her to bear, if she really loves 
him, as I suppose she does—though how she 
can, is a mystery to me.” 

The letter of refusal remained unwritten 
for the present. A week or more had passed 
since its reception, when Mr. Lindley, having 
carefully considered the subject, coneluded to 
give Seymour a trial, at least. He sent for 
Grace, who still remained in her own apart- 
ment. She came, her face pale, her eyes swol- 
len with weeping, her whole frame trembling 
with the exhaustion induced by violent grief 
and want of rest. Her father was touched by 
her altered looks, and rejoiced that he was 
about to make some concessions to her. 

“ Grace, my dear,” he said, kindly, “I was 
harsh with you the other day. I did not make 
proper allowance for your feelings. You, on 
the other hand, were angry, and somewhat 
disrespectful. Let us forgive each other.” 

She looked steadfastly at the carpet, with- 
out reply. Mr. Lindley affected not to notice 
her silence, and proceeded: “Since we parted, 
I have thought more at length of the matter, 
and find that my decision was too hastily 
formed. I have consulted your mother, and 
we think it better to test Mr. Seymour’s affec- 
- for you, than to dismiss him perempto- 
rily,” ; 

The wan face of his daughter brightened 
instantly. “What test do you propose?” she 
asked. 

“T will tell you presently. In the first place, 
I wish to show you its necessity. It is impos- 
sible, of course, that you should be married 
immediately, or even soon.” 

“ Why is it impossible?” said Grace. 

“ Because Mr. Seymour is not able to main- 
tain you. He has no property, and no busi- 
ness. His father is rich, | know; but you, 
Grace, would never be content to depend on 
the bounty of your father-in-law.” 

“ Certainly not,” she answered. 

“ Mr. Seymour has talent, that is universally 
acknowledged; but he has not the slightest 
industry, or he might stand high in his profes- 
sion. If he loves you as he says, and as you be- 
lieve, that love will prove a stimulus to exertion 
with him. I have named a certain time, and 
if, at its expiration, he has the means of sup- 
porting you in comfort, and has not mean- 
while relapsed into any of his former vices— 


‘why, then, my dear child, I will receive him 


as a son.” 

Mr. Lindley had expected a burst of delight 
at these words, but he was disappoinied ; 
Grace made no answer for some minutes. 

“ How long a period have you named ?” she 
inquired. 

“What do you think of three years?” 

“You are jesting. Three years to be wasted 
apart, when we might be so happy together.” 

“Tt is not such a long time; it will pass 
more quickly than you imagine. See how much 
is to be done; Mr. Seymour has to establish 
himself in business, so as to realize a good in- 
come ; that is not done very speedily, I can 
assure you.” And he went on to show the ne- 
cessity of delay. 

“Well, papa,” said Grace, when he had fin- 
ished, “[ will agree to your nay, 
more, I will even thank Yon for altering your 
decision out of regard for my happiness.” As 
for ””—she hesitated—“ for Mr. Seymour I have 
no fears; he will endure the test, [ know.” 

“Now for the drawbacks,” said Mr. Lindley, 
speaking very quickly; “] suppose you will 
think them very serious now, but you will soon 
be reconciled to them, I hope. There must be 
no ongagement ; I will not have you bound in 
any way; you are to be free as if you had 
never met him. Neither can [ allow any inter- 
views or correspondence during the time. [ 
wish to have nothing to keep him in your mind, 
except your regard for him. I do not conceal 
from you, Grace, that 1 hope you will have 
ceased to care about him long before the three 
years are over.” 

“Yes, I understand your poliey,” she replied, 
passionately. “Even if we both fulfil all your 
hard conditions, there will be some excuse 
mer no doubt, for breaking it all up in the 
end.” 

“No; I promise you, on my word of honor, 
that I will do as I have said. It is not so hard 
to wait, if you are sure of his affection. If he 
stands the trial, how much happier your mar- 
riage will be than if it took place now, when 
you might gain our consent, indeed, but never 
our approval. Come, my dear child, tell me 
that you are contented, and that you will obey 
me cheerfully.” 

He sooped. to kiss her ; but she repelled the 
caress, and left the room. 

Her father wrote to Mr. Seymour of his de- 
cision, and mailed the letter the same after. 
noon, 


CHAP. IV. 


Grace was now constantly at home, but her 
presence gave no brightness to its walls and no 
joy to her parents. The mother, who by every 
means endeavored to show her sympathy and 
pity, met with little gratitude or confidence— 
Grace seemingly preferred to hold her sorrows 
in her own keeping. With her father she was 
uniformly cold and haughty, never speaking to 
him, except when addressed, and then replying 
in the fewest possible words. Her life was 
fronotonous in the extreme ; a slow saunter in 
the garden, or a walk up and down her room, 
were her only exercise. She no longer occu- 
pied herself with the accomplishments in which 
she excelled—even reading, her favorite amuse- 
ment, lost its charm. She ate: little, and her 
rest was broken, unrefreshing ; she shed many 
tears, and spent long hours in dreary medita- 
tion. 

Mr. Lindley had at first been greatly anger- 
ed by her cold, insulting demeanor, “Let her 
alone,” he said to his wife ;” she is only a way- 
ward chiid, crying and pouting for a new play- 
thing” But as weeks passed on, and the joy- 
less days, the nights of wakefulness and wee 
ing, began to tell upon her health, as her bright 

or paled, and she became thin and weak, he 
relented. “Poor girl!” he would say, “she 
suffers, [ can see. If there were any hope of 
that young Seymonr, I would make her happy 
at once. But, no; it is better that she should 
be miserable now than after marriage, when it 
would be too late to save her.” He grew very 
tender to Grace ; he talked with her, spite of 
the brief answers and averted face with which 
Ve orerereetion = received; he brought 

me pictures, mugic—everythi at 
he fanciod would interest her. He oeenk, that 
she should ride with him, and urged her to ac- 
cept the numerous invitations of their friends. 
It was of no use—she remained solitary and 
impassive as before. 
ow was itin her own mind? Had she no 
gratitude for her mother’s love, her father’s 
watchful care? No: the mother was regarded 
but as the father’s ally; and toward him her 
feelings were those of the bitterest revolt. The 
difference pry Soap she regarded merely 
as & contest of their separate wills, Loving 
Seymour, and refusing to believe in his unwor- 
she could not think that her father be- 
heved in it; she felt as if he, for some unknown 
reason, was determined to vent their union, 
and had & pretext of her lover's fau'te. 
Accustomed from her very infancy to indul- 
gence, unused to a denial of her slightest wi 
she was not likely to yield now, where sho 'bad 
so much at stake. Latterly, taere had been 
another cause for grief, which she would not 
ve wished that any should suspect—it 
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hope had cheered her weary iife. Could it be 
that he was content to give her up thus, to part 
from her without a syllable of farewell? 

Fanny Allward had been spen some 
months with a distant relative, and knéw noth- 
ing of the events that had transpired daring 
her absence, except .as they were related by 
rumor. The general impression was, that Grace 
had fallen desperately in love with Mr. Sey- 
mour, who was only flirting with her, and had 
of the amusement.) Such 
was the way in which her “dear five hundred 
friends” interpreted her seclusion and ier fail- 
ing health. Fanny supposed their yewion of 
the affair to be correct, and of course never al- 
~~ ar to the subject in her letters, or after her 
return. 


[tO BE CONTINUED.] 


For the National Era. ' 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN AND POET, 


[concLupEp.] 

“Ho! that’s no story, Miss; that’s all true ; 
we knew all about that long ago. Now Pll 
show you how to do it: Ladies and gentlbmen, 
Mr. William B. intends to tell a storys. 

“The seventeen Pirates of the Bid) Moun- 
tains. Once upon a time, a great many thou- 
sand years ago, there was a great band of pi- 
rates who lived on the top of an inaccessible 
mountain, in a cave, and the cave was a thou- 
sand miles long; and all day the robbers slept, 
and in the evening they got up and begah to 
dance and sing, and ea: and drink, and make 
the most tremendous noise you ever heard. 
And the robbers never drank @ drop of water 
in their lives, it was always the strongest whis- 
key; and they never used water to make their 
tea or soup, or to wash themselves with—it yas 
always whiskey. And they had no clock in the 
cavern, because they were so noisy in the ¢yve- 
nings that they would never have heard it; but 
they had a little owl, which they kept ip a 
dark cave by itself, and always exactly at mid- 
night this owl would begin, tu hoo, tu hoo, tu 
hoo! and the noise it made was so strange that 
it could be heard above all the racket of all 
the robbers; and when the chief heard if, he 
called his whole band to order, and they sfart- 
ed off on their midnight excursions. 

ee oh, yes, then they all 
started off together—no, they didn’t—they all 
started off separately—no, they went in bands 
of sixteen men, and captain to each band; 
yes, and they went travelling all over the 
world, and killed many thousand people; and 
just before daybreak they all returned jo the 
cavern, and hid away their spoils. Wel, and 
one night a party started off, and their chief 
was Capt. Orlando Green; and when they were 
about 200 miles from the cave, the captaig call- 
ed his men to order, and spoke as follows: 

“< Fellow-Murderers: I have been your ca 
tain for seven years, and have rohbed pg | kill- 
ed about three hundred and fifty innocent men, 
and the last time I killed a man, I opened his 

rtmanteau, and found nothing in it but a 

ible ; and I read the Bible, and find tha Iam 
a very wicked man, and now I intend to re- 
pent ; and I warn you all to give up yonr evil 
ways, and go off somewhere and lead peaceful 
lives, as I intend to do this very night, and let 
any man prevent me if he dare!’ 

2 * er oh, they all agreed to 
let him go—no, they all agreed to make him 
stay, and they gathered round him with their 
swords in their hands, and told him he should 
never leave the spot alive unless he promised 
to be their captain, and live with them in their 
cave. 

“Well,and...... oh, then he took out 
his great large sword, and fixed himself with 
his back to a tree, and cried in a voice of thunt- 
der, ‘Come on, then!’ and one of the robbers 
came up and Orlando Green raised his flash- 
Ing Sword, ANd strnek him the heert, 
and the robber fell, and died without a groan. 

“Well, and then another robber came up, 
and Orlando raised his sword again, and thrust 
it through his side, and that robber fell, and 
died without a groan; and then another robber 
came up, and Orlando struck him on the neck 
and took his head square off, and Ae fell, and 
died without a groan ; and then they kept rush- 
ing up, one after another, and covery time Or- 
lando struck, a man fell dead, till at last there 
was only one robber left, and he was the bold- 
est and strongest of them all. 

“Well,and..... oh, yes, then that rob- 
ber came up and caught hold of Orlando, and 
they began to fight; and when they began to 
fight it was exactly half-past twelve o’clock, 
and they fought and fought till the sun rose, 
and then the rabher raised his sword and 
gtruck—no . . . . oh—then Orlando raised his 
sword—no, then they both raised their swords— 
no... yes, then Orlando raised Ais sword and 
struck the robber through the heart, and he 
fell and expired without a groan. 

“Well, and then Orlando resolyed to go out 
West; so he got a large heavy wagon, and 
bought all sorts of things that he thought he 
should want when he went to farming; he took 
a plough, a milk-pail, and some corn to plant, 
and some boards to make a pig-sty, and some 
fish-hooks, and some worms for bait, and a rifle, 
and a sideboard, and some putty, and some 
morning-glory seeds to —_ round his house, 
and a thousand marbles for his children to 
play with, for he meant to settle down, and be 
a good man, and have a family. 

“Well, and... yes, and so he rode. and 
rode till he came to the brink of a river, and 
Orlando Green said, ‘here will I build a cabin, 
and dwell fer evermore!’ So he got out of the 
wagon, and fed his horse; and as the evening 
came on, and he stood by the river thinking 
over his past life, his remorse became so great 
and overwhelming that it was more than he 
could bear ; so he cast one lingering look at the 
stars, and his horse, and his wagon, and lung- 
ed into the water, and was instantly qualvest 
by @ large crocodile.” 

“Weill,” said Willy, looking round with an 
air of complacent expectation. 

“But is it true ?” inquired Emma, anxiously. 

“Of course not; I told you it was to be a 
make-up.” 

“But they don’t have crocodiles out West,” 
cricticised Eunice, “so that part’s not a true 
make-up.” 

“Ho! you find fault—what do you know 
about it, 1 wonder? You're nothing but girls, 
anyhow.” 

unice slowly turned those strange, gray, 
wandering orbs of hers on Willy, with an ex- 
pression which made him stoop a little, and he 
said, meekly, “Now Kuny is’ going to tell a 
story” 
EUNICH’S STORY—INSIDE. 

One day I was alone, and | set out to find a 
new way through the woods; | came to a great 
many paths, but | knew them all; so | wan- 
dered on till at last, about noon, | found such 
a place ag none of us ever saw before, 

It was deep, deep down in the forest, and 
above the boughs were heaped and dangled in 
thousands, cloud on cloud of leaves, till all 
looked black together. Outside ali the air 
was blazing with noon, but here it was so cool 
and dark that I thought it must be the hiding 
place of Night, where he lies all day and watches 
the sun, and, when the master of light once 
turns his head, creeps softly out upon the world. 
When my eyes were used to darkness, 
saw that the place was hung with straggling, 
beard, moss; that on the branches was whi 

nd dry; that on the trunks and roots was 
moist, a rich wet mn and brown; the rocks 
were slippery with water, that was. foreyer 
trickli wn from 


arte nder and 

over and in between the et stones, 
making all kinds of different sweet music. 

And all around wi owing a curious 
kind of strange pale ‘Gens but they were 
shut up like buds; I stepped along from stone to 
stone, and plucked them from the drippin 
rocks, and among the stones in th> water, 
Thad my frock skirt { 3 

Then Y.est-on-a fallen " to examine them, 
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their pathway—all would be 


me the unclasped volume, which though I saw, 
I saw not, till mae once, that night, came 


things 


before I came to its heart the flower was all 
gone, and there was nothing to see; and I -at 
tor some time thinking—I was not satisfied. 
_ As I sat with my eyes on the ground, I no- 
ticed a lump of clay at my feet, behaving very 
atrangely ; first, it rolled over and over, then 
it poised itself on one corner, then, as I looked 
more closely, I could see it begin to change its 
form, and to look every instant more like a 
man; and in about two minutes from the time 
when I noticed it first, I saw a most perfect 
and beautiful little gentleman, in a green vel- 
vet hunting-dress and cap, and round his waist 
a sash of delicate ribbon-grass, and in his 
hand a short, stiff blade of wheat, which he 
flourished as a sword. 
,. And when I looked at his cap more closely, 
it was not velvet, but the softest, short, green 
moss, with a fern leaf for a plume, and gem- 
med at the looping with a dew-drop, trom 
which flashed the seven colors of the sun. 

He stepped up to me in a hopping, birdlike 
way, and asked my trouble ; I showed him my 
flowers ; I told him I liked them, and wanted 
to know them, but the’suspicious things would 
— up their hearts, and I wanted to see in- 
side, * ‘ 
Then thia curious bird-man laughed a 
warbling little laugh, and stepped from undv? 
the trees, and soon came back with something 
in his hand; it was one slender sunbeam; he 
held it like a*wand, and with the tip he 
touched one of those large, thick, white buds— 
and the bud quivered a little, then blushed and 
seemed to grow all alive, and it drank in the 
sun like wine, and lifted leaf by leaf from its 
heart, and all the while blushed more gloriously, 
till at last not a leaf was curled, from the sur- 
face to the very core. 

And I looked and wondered, and thought 
how beautiful it was, but I was not satisfied 
and the little Earth-man was troubled, for 
still I said, as before, “I want to see inside.” 

When he had thought a moment, he said, 
“{ will show thee other things.” 

He hopped before me from stone to stone, 
through the bed of the stream, and the way 
grew narrow, the boughs closed in upon us, 
und it was almost as dark as night, although 
outside the air was still on fire with the set- 
ting sun. : 

Soon we heard a rushing and came to a 
place where water was falling ; it fell so deep 
and came from so high that it seemed as ifa 
river was being turned on end. We stopped 
to look up at this dark and dreadful falling 
river ; and as we stood, the great red sun forced 
his way through the gloom, and hung a rain- 
bow across the rocks trom side to side, and it 
was solemn and beautiful; but still the little 
Earth-man was troubled, for 1 was not satis- 
fied—I wanted to see inside. 

After he had thought a while he left me, and 
I saw him go to a well-spring of the clearest 
water, and scoop out some with his hand. As 
I saw his hand in the water, it looked like an 
autumn leaf; directly again it was a hand, and 
the water it held clung together and grew 
hard as an icicle, and ‘brighter than a star. 
He carried this as he had the sunbeam, lightly 
in his fingers, and held it over the dreadful din 
of the waters. Then all that black and head- 
long ocean shuddered and heaved back, and 
stood—silent as heaven when God has just 
done speaking—and I was afraid. 

But soon my heart grew brave again, and I fol- 
lowed the Earth-man under the rocks behind 
that ice-dead ocean ; there we found awful and 
beautiful things, such as no mortal eye had 
seen before; and I looked at all, and thought 
how wonderful it was, but still my heart was 
not contented—I wanted to see inside. 

The good little Earth-man was puzzled, but 
soon he said, as before, “1 will show thee other 
things.” He led me from the clammy, chilly 
caverns, past the falls, past the forest, into the 
sunset warmth outside. We took a sheep path 
across a gloyer field, and soon we lifted the 
latch of a little white gate that Iet us into the 
cottage. An old woman sat on the door sill, 
half outside, to catch the last daylight; she 
had a book in her lap, a large old book, with 
strange figures carved on the heavy covers; and 
when we came, she shut and fastened it with a 
clasp. 

“Wouldst see the book?” said the Earth- 
man ; and I sat on the door-step at the old wo- 
man’s knee, and she let me turn it over in her 
lap. But still my heart would not be pleased; 
{ crept quite close to the old woman, looking 
up under her spectacles, and said, «{ want to 
see inside.” 

She smiled and opened the clasps! oh, that 
was a splendid volume! full of bright painted 
letters, and down the sides all sorts of colored 
beasts and flowers, and-flying birds and snakes, 
and rffen’s heads and rainbows. 

“Now the child is satisfied,” said the good 
little Earth-man, allsmiling. But no; my discon- 
tented heart would keep up that old song—*I 
don’t understand it; I can’t read the words, I 
hayen’t seon inside.” 

Then the Barth-man fell into a rage, and 
vowing he would never attempt to please a 
mortal again, he bade me an angry farewell. 
As I watched him, his hands were turned 
again to dry brown leaves, his hair was beard 
moss, his face was clay; and when in a mo- 
ment he stumbled and lay on the ground, he 
was Only a heap of earth, and moss, and stone. 

Isat on the door sill with my book on my 
lap, and while | thought the laughing skies 
grew serious, the sun turned his head, and night 
crept softly out to the edge of the forest ; no one 
saw him but the stars and I. 

As Isat in the dark, there came g thrilling 
in the air, and I felt a presence around me, 
but nothing cepesres ; Pinew there was an 
angel, and I felt that I must see it ; so] prayed 
to God. 1 said, “ Our father who art in heaven, 
sr some holy thoughts in thy little girl’s 

eart, that she may see thy angel; amen.” 
When a minute was over, the thought came 
down from heaven and filled my heart, and I 
saw a sweet and awful countenance, and a 
voice said, “my child?” 

I was not atraid, but gave him the old true 
answer ; “I want to see inside.” 

Then | looked at the angel steadily, my 
eyes drank in the light from his; and when I 
looked again at the book on my knee, I could 
understand its meaning. 

It told that all the wonders I had seen were 
made by one being; it said that he created 
men and women and children, and the little 
birds, and every begutifyl living thing ; it said 
that he meant us qll to be happy; it said, “suf 
fer little children to come unto me ;” it said, 
“God is Love.” 

And after | had understood the words, it 
seemed that ry around me, the twilight 
and the bird’s last twittering, and the air I 
breathed, kept whiapering, as if they loved to 
repeat it forever, “his love, his love.” 

looked at one of my strange white buds, 
and read in its heart that God had stopped 
himself in making a new world, to think out 
this new flower for his children on the earth. 

I saw how he speaks his great word, love, 
in all different forms and colors—in the rain- 
drops, in the grapes, in the corn, in the roses ; 
I saw how he has taught us to resent no evil ; 
one lesson only the ali-wise Earth refuses to 
learn of man; for when he pours into her bo- 
som his daily proofs of violence and death, she 
receives them, and ponders them, and sends 
back her daily answer in flowers. 

Isaw how so many wise and learned men 
have studied, and argued, and preached, and 
fought, and left the world no better; they had 
not the key of love which unlocks all seemings, 
they were satisfied with looking outside, they 
had not reached the heart of anything, and to 
them the spirits might call, and importunate 
nature spread forever her eegey. < Open in 

to them as to 


and stood by my soul, : 

| saw how it is when some weary heart gives 
up his warring and discord, and begins to feel 
his way by love and truth—how to him all 
are teachers, without and within; 
him the trees talk secretsand the stars bee 
and the winds are and the preach- 
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confidential, 
ing streams k up their sweet insisting, 
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on the heart of every flower is written a word 
which, sooner or later, all the world shall com- 
prehend. 

I saw how we ought to never stop hoping, 
for the stream then walking past my feet, 
stately and pure as diamonds; had washed a 
battle groun@, and for many days at a time its 
waves were foul with blood; but for all the 
pa.n and sickness, and loathing of ‘itself, it 
never once stopped singing, knowing it would 
be pure at last, and so will the world be pure. 
The angel stood by my soul that night, and | 
saw with his eyes, and not of myself; I know 
that sel.shness will pass away, and love be 
immortal. I know that if we love and pray 
With all our hearts, there is not one so low or 
blind among us that he shall not find his way 
at last, through all mistakes, and fears, and 
stumblings, straight to God in heaven. 

“What a story!” said Willy. Eunice said 
nothing more, and Emma was asleep. 








THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


A correspondent at Copenhagen, New York, 
requests us to give the yote by which Texas 
was admitted intothe Union. We have taken 
some pains to vbtem end analyze the vote, 
and give the result of our researches below. It 
will be valuable as a matter of record. 

The vote was taken in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 25th of January, 1845, and is 
as follows : we 


Maine. Aye—Cary—1. No—Dunlap, Ham- 
lin, Herrick, Morse, Severanzc, White—6. 

New Hampshire. Aye—Burke, Norris—2. 
No—Hale, Reding—2. 

Vermont. No—Collamer, Dillingham, Foote, 
Marsh—4. 

' Massachusetts. Aye—Parmenter—1. No— 
Abbott, Adams, Baker, Grinnell, Hudson, King, 
Rockwell, Williams, Winthrop—9. 

Rhode Island. No—Cranston, Potter—2. 

Connecticut. Aye—Seymeur, Simons, Stew- 
art—3. No—Catlin—1. 

New York. Aye—Clinton, Ellis, Hubbell, 
Leonard, Maclay, Murphy, Pratt, Russell, 
Strong—9. No—Anderson, Barnard, Benton, 
Carpenter, Cary, Carroll, Dana, Davis, Fish, 
Green, Hunt, King, Moseley, Paterson, Phenix, 
Purdy, Rathbun, Robinson, Rogers, Seymour, 
Smith, Stetson, Tyler, Wheaton—24. Absent— 
Hungerford—1. 

New Jersey. Aye—Farlee, Kirkpatrick, 
Sykes—3. No—Elmer, Wright—2. 

Pennsylvania. Aye—Bidlack, Black, Brod- 
head, Foster, Fuller, Hays, C. J. Ingersoll, 
Ritter, Smith, Yost—10. No—Brown, Bufing- 
ton, Darrah, Dickey, J. R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, 
Mclivaine, Morris, Nes, Pollock, Ramsey, Stew- 
art—13. Absent—Reed—1. 

Delaware. No—Rodney—1. 

‘Maryland. No—Brengle, Causin, Kennedy, 
Preston, Wethered—5. Absent—Spence—1. 

Virginia. Aye—Atkinson, Bayly, Chapman, 
Coles, Dromgoole, Hopkins, Hubbard, Lucas, 
Newton, Steenrod, Taylor—11. No—Chilton, 
Goggin, Summers—3. Not voting, J. W. Jones, 
Speaker. 

North Carolina. Aye—Arrington, Daniel. 
McKay, Reid, Saunders—5. No—Barringer, 
Clingman, Deberry, Rayner—4. 

South Carolina. Aye—Black, Burt, Camp- 
bell, Holmes, Rhett, Simpson, Woodward—7. 

Georgia. Aye—Black, Chappell, Clinch, 
Cobb, Haralson, Lumpkin, Stephens, Stiles—8. 

Alabama. Aye—Belser, Chapman, Dellett, 
Houston, McConnell, Payne, Yancey—7. 

Mississippi. A4ye—Hammett, Roberts, Thomp- 
son, Tucker—4. 

Louisiana. Aye—Dawson, Labranche, Morse, 
Slidell—4. 

Ohio. Aye—Dean, Duncan, McCauslen, 
McDowell, Mathews, Morris, Potter, Stone, 
Weller—9. No—Brinkerhoff, Florence, Gid- 
dings, Hamiin, Harper, Johnson, St. John, 
Schenck, Tilden, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton—12. 

Indiana. Aye—Brown, Davis, Henley, Ken- 
nedy, Owen, Pettit, Thomas Smith, Wright—8. 
No—Sample, Caleb B. Smith—2. 

Kentucky. Aye—Boyd, Caldwell, French, 
Stone, Tibbatts—5. No—Davis, Green, Gri- 
der, Thomasson, White—5. 

Illinois. | Aye—Douglas, Ficklin, Hoge, 
McClernand, Smith, Wentworth—6. No—Har- 
din—1. 

Tennessee. Aye—Ashe, Blackwell, A. V. 
Brown, M. Brown, Cullom, C. Johnson, A. John- 
son, Jones, Peyton, Senter—10. Absent—Dick- 
inson. 

Missouri. Aye—Bower, Bowlin, 
Jameson, Ralfe—5. 

Michigan. Aye—Lyon—1. No—Hunt, Mc- 
Clelland—2. 

Arkansas. 


Hughes, 


Aye—Cross—1. 
Analysis of the vote. 


——Ayes.-— 
Dem. Whig. 


——Noes.— 
Dem. Whig. 
Maine - 
New Hampshire 
Vermont - 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut - 
New York - 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania - 
Delaware - 
Maryland - 
Virginia - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Ohio - 
Indiana - 
Kentucky 
Illinois - 
Tennessee - - 
Missouri ose 
Michigan” - - 
Arkansas ° . 
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The vote was not taken in the Senate till the 
27th of February, and was for a whole month 
the, principal subject of discussion by that 
body. The following is the vote on its final 


passage : 
Yras—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ath- 
erton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Col- 
uitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, 
aywood, Hendersor, Huger, Johnson, Lewis, 
McDuffie, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury—27. 
Nays—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Day- 
ton, Evans, Foster, Francis, Huntington, Jarna- 
in, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
helps, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, 
and Woodbridge—25. 











VERMONT—OFFICIAL, 
ies. Scatt. Pierce. Hale. 
Addison - = + 2,041 378 642 
Bennington - - 1,888 * 1,150 181 
Caledonia - + 1,673 1,480 488 
Chittenden - - 1,672 803 908 
Essex - - - - 467 382 16 
Franklin- - - 1,675 1,211 426 
Grand Isle - - 295 186 31 
Lamoille- - - 393 462 689 
Orange - - - 1,799 1,555 752 
Orleans - - - 1,199 859 308 
Rutland - - - 2,758 938 173 
Washington - 1,502 1,251 1,217 
Windham - - 2,053 881 986 
Windsor - - - 3,358 1,528 1,105 
Total - - - 22,173 13,044. 8,621 
“13,044 





‘Whig majority - 8,129 
There any scattering votes cast. 





Dsatu or an American ARTIST IN PaRis.— 

e + of the N. York Commercial 
Advertiser announces the death, on the 16th 
November, of Mr. John Greenough, painter, of 
Massachusetts, brother of Horatio Greenough, 
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ven as he passes under, 


‘the sculptor. 
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SEVENTH CENSUS. 


ABSTRACT OF THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THA CENSUS. 
[CONTINUED.] 

Nativity of the Inhabitants. 

This is a very interesting subject of inquiry, 
and it is one, fortunately, in regard to which it 
is not difficult to procure reliable information. 
We have not space for any of the elaborate 
tables which have been prepared upon it; but 
we give the principal results. The total num- 
ber of inhabitants of foreign birth, on the Ist 
June, 1850, is represented to have been 
2,210,828. There were, of persons whose coun- 
try of birth was not ascertained, 39,014. The 
number of immigrants returned for the free 
States was 1,965,518; for the slave States, 
245,310—showing that our Southern brethren 
have profited least by accessions to population 
from this source. The whole number of for- 
eign citizens constitute 11.06. The subjoined 
table presents, at a glance, a complete view of 
the constituent elements of this mass of immi- 
grant residents of the United States in 1850: 


Per cent. of whole 


Natives of — No. foreign population. 
Ireland - - 961,719 43.4 
Germany - ~ 673,225 25.9 
England - - 278,675 12.6 
British America - 147,700 6.68 
Scotland - - 70,550 3.17 
France - - 54,069 2.44 
Wales - ~- 29,878 1.34 
Miscellaneous - 95,022 4.47 

2.210,828 100 


That is, Ireland has conteibuted a little over 
four-tenths, Germany one-quarter, England 
one-eighth, all other countries a little less than 
a fifth. 

The account of that movement which the re- 

rt denominates “Inter-migrations among the 

tates,” also possesses high interest, and will 

be hereafter matter of standing reference for 
the solution of many questions in the local and 
general history of the country. It seems that 
out of the 17,736,792 free native inhabitants, 
4,112,433 had migrated to and settled in States 
other than those in which they were born. 
This shows the surprising proportion of nearly 
one-quarter, of persons who have deserted the 
family hearthstone, and sought homes beyond 
the accustomed haunts of infancy. [t will be 
convenient to state some of the results arrived 
at, in the form of a table, as follows : 

There have emigrated to other parts of the 
Union, from South Carolina, 163,000 free per- 
sons, 36 per cent. of all the free natives of the 
State. 

From North Carolina, 261,575 free persons, 
31 per cent; of all the free natives of the State. 

rom Virginia, 335,000 free persons, 26 per 
cent. of all the free natives of the State. 

From Connecticut, 25 per cent. 

From Vermont, 25 per cent. 

We have not the space to give, by States, the 
figures relative to the Deaf and Dumb, and 
other afflicted persons, but give without com- 
ment the subjoined table: 

Statement exhibiting the number of Deaf and 
Dumb, Blind, Insane, and Idiotic persons in 
the United States, with the ratios to the entire 
population. 


Whites. Fr. Col’d. Slaves. Total. 
Deaf and Dumb 9,091 143 489 9,723 
Ratio of 1 to*- 2,151 3,005 6,552 2,385 
Ratio per cent. .04 .03 01 04 
Blind - - 7,997 494 1,211 9,702 
Ratic of 1 to - 2445 870 2,645 2,390 
Ratio per cent. .04 ll .03 04 
Insane - - 15,156 321 291 15,768 
Ratio of 1 to - 1,290 1,388 11,010 1,470 
Ratio per cent. .07 07 
Idiotic - - 14,230 436 1,040 15,706 
Ratio of 1 to - 1,374 985 3,080 1,476 
Ratio per cent. 07 . OD -03 .06 
Total affected - 46,474 1,394 3,031 50,899 
Ratio of 1 to - 420 308 1,057 455 
Ratio per cent. .23 82 .09 21 

Education. 


The results of the returns upon this subject 
are not arranged into the form of tables; but 
it is stated that about 4,000,000 of children 
and students were under instruction in June, 
1850; there were 115,000 teachers, and near 
100,000 common schools, seminaries, colleges, 
and universities. 

Pauperism. 

The whole number of paupers—that is, per- 
sons supported by public authority—in the 
United Siates, during the year ending June 1, 
1850, was 134.972; of whom 66,434 were na- 
tive, and 68,538 foreigners, The whole num- 
ber of paupers on the Ist of June, 1850, was 
50,353 ; of whom 36,916 were natives, and 
13,437 foreigners. The annual cost of the sup- 
port of these persons was $2,954,806. Of the 
whole number of paupers, 113,000 belonged to 
the free States; of whom nearly 50,000 were 
natives, and 63,000 were foreigners. There 
-were returned for the slave States, about 17.000 
native paupers, and 5,000 foreign ones. The 
only general rule respecting the prevalence of 
pauperism, which the returns exhibit, is that it 
exists to the greatest extent in the oldest and 
most densely inhabited States. Illinois has less 
than 1 pauper to 1,000 inhabitants ; New York 
has nearly 20 to 1,000; Massachusetts, about 
16 to 1,000; Virginia, 5.3 to 1,000 free inhabit- 
ants; Maryland, 9.14 to 1,000 do.; Pennsylva- 
nia, 5 to 1,000; Missouri, 5 to 1,000 free in- 
habitants; Texas has 1 to 23,000; and lowa 
has less than 1 to 1,000. Finally, Ohio, though 
comparatively thickly settled, 1s yet a new 
State, has but 1.25 paupers to 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

We give, at length, the table of Real and 
Personal Estate : 


Valuation of Real and Personal Estate of the 
inhabitants of the United States, for the year 
ending June 1, 1850. 

j True, or estima- 


Assessed value. ted value. 








* $6,510,207,309 | $7,133,369,725 


*In New Jersey, as the réal estate only was re- 
turned, the above is vi estimated. 
+ Only 13 counties in California are returned. 

t Not returned in full. rs 
We perceive, by. glancing over the above, 
that pb gmat a pe —_ value of property 
in the free States is, in round numbers, 
$3,118,000,000 ; and of the slave States, 
$2,892,000,000. The report states that State, 
ion, and National Stocks, are not in- 








in the amount, but that the assumed 











Maine - - $96,765,868 $1 22,777,571 
New Hampshire- 92,177,959 103,652,835 
Vermont - - 71,671,651 92,205,049 
Massachusetts - 546,003,057 573,342,286 
Rhode Island* - 77,758,974 80,508,794 
Connecticut - 119,088,672 155,707,$80 
New York- = - 715,369,028 = 1,080,309,216 
New Jersey* - 190,000,000 200,000,000 
Pennsylvania - 497,039,649 722,486,120 
Delaware - - 17,442,640 18,652,053 
Maryland - - 208,563,566 219,217,364 
Dist. of Columbia 14,018,874 14,018,874 
Virginia - - 381,376,660 430,701,082 
North Carolina - 212,071,413 226,800,472 
South Carolina - 283,867,709 288,257,694 
Georgia - - 335,110,225 835,425,714 
Florida - «= 22,784,837 22 862,270 
Alabama -  - 219,476,150 228,204,332 
Mississippi- - 208,422,167 228,951,130 
Louisiana - - 220,165,172 233 998,764 
Texas - - 51,527,456 52,740,473 
Arkansas - - 36,428,675 39.841,025 
Tennessee - - 189,437,623 201,246,686 
Kentucky - - 291,387,554 301,628,456 
Ohio - = 433,872,632 504,726,120 
Michigan - - 30,877,223 59,787,255 ° 
Indiana - ~- 152,870,399  202,660.264 
Illinois - ~- 114,782,645" 156,265,006 
Missouri - - 98,595,463 137,247,707 
lowa - = 21,690,642 23,714,638 
Wisconsin - - 26,715,525 42,056,595 
Californiat - 22,128,173 22,161,872 
TERRITORIES. 5,998,983,281 7,122,145,697 
Minnesota.t 
New Mexico - 5,174,471 5.174,471 
Oregon .- - 5,063,474 6,063,474 
Uteh - - 986,083 986,083 
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value of slaves is. According to the corrected 
estimate, the amount attributed to the free 
States is $4,292,000,000; and to the slave 
States, $2,841,000,000. But we observe that 
the slaves of the South are included among its 
property. If it be a correct rule of political 
economy that any part of the laboring popula- 
tion of a country fot have @ price set upon 
the heads of the individuals composing it, and 
that the aggregate of such price should be 
stated in money, and added to the appraised 
value of the property of that country, then it 1s 
obvious that, to get at correct results in figures, 
the rule must be applied to the whole laboring 
or employed class. We suppose the average 
rice of slaves in 1850 was $250, which gives a 
total of $801,000,000. If this sum be deducted 
from the aggregate wealth of that part of the 
country, the value of its property, by these re- 
turns, must be stated at $2,040,000,000. But, 
if that item be retained, then we must add the 
value in money of the free producing classes of 
that section, and of the North also, to get at 
- the aggregate wealth of the Union. If we sup- 
pose three-fourths of the free inhabitants to be 
producers of wealth in some shape, and assume 
the value of a free person to be double that of 
a slave, we shall find it necessary to make the 
following corrections in the results of the above 
table: 
Aggregate, according to the 
table a ee ae 
To be added, as the price or 
value of 3/ of all free persons 
in the United States, at $500 
per head, being double the 
value of the slaves, as in- 
cluded above - - - 


$7,133,000,000 


7,522,000,000 





Total value otf real and person- 
al property in the U. States $14,655,000,000 
But in truth, political economists in other 
countries will laugh at this constructive item 
of our national woalth, aud the next generation 
of our descendants will laugh at it also. 


Churches and Church Property. 

From the returns under this, condensed into 
the following tables, it appears that there is 
one church or place of stated worship to each 
557 free inhabitants, or for every 646 of the 
entire population. The average number of 
worshippers which each church will accommo- 
date is 384, and the average ratio of each 
church edifice is $21,000. We insert the ta- 
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Maine a7 | 635 3044°7 358 B1.711,152 $2,012 
N Hamp. - 602 523 223,892 389 1,401,585 2,327 
Vermont - - 564 596 2644 49 1213126 2151 
Masa. - - - 1430 695 68°908 478 102006,.98t 7,137 
R Island 221 657 98736 -47 1253900 5.759 
Conn ose 515 395,259 423 3501894 49H 
N. Worx 4,081 75 1,886.229 464 21,132,707 5,174 
N Jersey 807. 606 = $44,933 427 3540436 4.387 
Penn 509-658) «1,566,413 446 11551885 = 3,297 
Del gu 508 55,41 310 340345 1891 
Ma - - 309 611 380,265 429 3947884 4,343 
Va.. 2335 608 834691 357 2849176 1,2.0 
NM. Car 1678 517 533,04 333 $89393 530 
‘S. Car 1.163 574 453,930 39! 2140346 1,962 
da 1,723 528 612,892 %56 1,269 159 727 
Fa.- - 152 507 4L.170 271 16540) 1,88 
Ala 1,935 624 383,605 315 1,132,076 836 
Miss - 910 666 27597) 303 764542 829 
A- - + = 73 1862 104189 374 1782470 6,412 
Texas 164 1286 54495 332 201,530 1 223 
Ark 185 1,!3 39930 216 89 315 483 
Teou - 188 517 607895 313 1298976 623 
Ken 18i8 549 = 672,083 370 2260098 1,243 
Ohiec 38-0 59 1,447632 372 5,765,249 1,225 
Mich 369 1.098 118832 328 723 200 = 1,998 
Ind. - 1917 507 689330 333 1,512495 777 
lu. - 1,167 7S 479078 411 1.416335 1,265 
Mo - 773 = 882 ZHL 139 SLL 1558590 2016 
lowa 158.1593 37759 55 177.400 1,199 
Wis 244 1250 73455 322 350600 1,437 
Ca! - 23 7.173 960) 417 258 200 = 1,123 
35,0i1 15,616 13.849,896 384 96,416,639 2,400 
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Baptist- - - 8791 3130878 356 $10,931,392 $1,22 
Chrivian - - 12 296 050 365 8458 1,04 
Cong’l - - - 1674 795.177 475 7 973,962 4763 
Dnteh Kefd - 324 131,986 561 4095730 12614 
Epise pal - - 1422 625 713 440 - 11261970 7,919 
Free. - - - 36L 8603 300 252955 698 
friends - - 714 282823 396 1,709,867 2396 
Germau Ket'd 327 1566+2 479 965.880 2953 
Jewish - - - 31 16570 534 371600 11,987 
Latheran - - 1203 531.100 441 2867 2,383 
Mennonite - - 110 29900 272 94 243 856 
Methodist 12.467 4,209,333 337 14,626.671 1,174 
Moravian - - 331 1i218% 336 443347 1.3389 
Presb, t’n 4534 2040084 445 14369889 3.135 
Rom. Cath 1112 620,950 558 8,973 833 * 8,069 
Sweden''n 15 5070 338 108 100 7 & 
Tunker- - 52 35075 674 46 025 885 
Unrion - 619 213551 3b €90 065 1114 
Unitarian - - 243 135 367 565 3268522 13.445 
Universalisis 494 205 462 415 1867015 3576 
fi.nor Sects - 326 115347 354 741 980 2 283 
‘Total 36,011 13849,896 384 $86,416,630 g2,400 


Agriculture. 

‘We think no apology is required for the ex- 
tended review of the agriculture of the Union, 
which forms nearly one-half of the report. We 
quite agree with Mr. Kennedy, that an intelli- 
gent syn opsis of the facts elicited by the inves- 
tigations pursued under his direction during 
the past two years, illustrated by appropriate 
remarks, are far preferable to long columns of 
figures, representing mere dollars, bushels, or 
pounds. We shall briefly notice each division 
of the subject, as given in the report. 


Improved Land.—The statement under this- 
head in the agricultural table shows that the 
average quantity of improved land, by which 
is meant only such as produce crops, or in 
some manuer add to the productions of the 
farmer, is about 714 acres to each inhabitant ; 
but as perhaps two-fifths of the population 
jive in towns and villages, and are engaged in 
other pursuits than those of agriculture, the 
proportion of improved land to be assigned to 
a area oceupying or working it may be 
assumed to be not less than twelve acres. In 
the New England States, the average of the 
whole population is a little more than 4 acres 
to each person ; in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia 3 9-10 acres; in the other Middle States 
the same. In Virginia the proportion is about 
7 aeres;‘in South Carolina 6 acres; in Ken- 
tucky 12 acres; and in Tennessee 5 acres. ‘The 
cash value of the farms in the United States is 
set down at $3,270,733,093. 


Onimproved Land.—This return is to be un- 
derstood as including the unimproved land 
connected with or belonging to those farms 
from which productions are returned. In the 
present unsettled state of large portions of the 
eountry, this classification is of Jess practical 
utility than it will become at a future day, 
when similar returns will enable us to -form 
calculations respecting the quantity of land 
beougat into requisition annually for agricul- 
tural puiposes. The following table will ex- 
hibit the quantity and value of the improved 
and unimproved land belonging to the farms 
and plantations of the several States, and of 
course it includes the value of ‘the buildings 
thereon : 


Statement showing the number of acres of Im- 
proved and Unimproved Land, in Farms, 
Cash Value thereof, and average Cash Value 
per acre, in each State, §c. 












Av’ge cash Av’ge cash 
value per value per 

States. acte. States. acre. 
Maine - - $12.64 | Mississippi - $5.22 
|N. Hampshire 16.28} Louisiana - 13.71 
Vermont - 1536] Texas - - 1.09 
Masse thusetts 32.50| Arkansas - 5.88 
Rhode Island - 30.82] Tennessee - 5.16 
Connectieut - 30.50| Kentucky - 6.91 
New York - 29.00| Ohio - - 19.93 
New Jersey - 43.67] Michigan - 11.83 
Pennsylvania- 27.33 | Indiana - - 10.66 
Delaware - 19.75 | Illinois - - 799 
Maryland - 18.81 | Missouri - 6.50 
Dist. of Col. - 63.03 | Iowa - - 6.09 
Virginia - 827] Wisconsin - 9.58 
N. Carolina - 3.23] California - 0.99 
'S. Carolina - 5.08] Minneso. Ter. 5.61 
| Georgia - 4.19] Oregon Ter. - 6.58 
Florida - 3.99] Utah Ter. - 6.65 
Alabama - 5.30|N.MexicoTer. 5.69 





Average cash value per acre, including 
States, Districts, and Territories - 10.79 
Value of Farming Implements and Machine- 
ry.—One hundred and fifty-one millions of dol- 
lars would appear to be at this time invested 
in implements and machinery, for aiding and 
abridging the work of the hands in cultivating 
the earth and in preparing its produce for con- 
sumption. : 

No greater delight was enjoyed by foreigners 
in London, during the great industrial exhibi- 
tion, than that by Americans on the trial of 
the reaping machines, and the triumphant suc- 
cess of the American Reaper. Of the whole 
sum expended in articles of this character, 
New York has invested—$22,084,925 ; Penn- 
sylvania, $14,722,541 ; Louisiana, $11,576,938, 
(perhaps to a great extent in machinery for 
crushing sugar cane ;) Ohio, $12,750,585 ; Ken- 
tucky, $5,169,037; Virginia, $7,021,772. 
Domestic Animals.—An interesting relation 
of the introduction of the animals domesticated 
in the United States, precedes the statistical 
statements on the aubiect. for which we have 
not room, but proceed at once to the material 
facts. 

According to the census returns of 1840, 
there were in the United States 4,335,669 
horses and mules; 14,971,586 neat cattie, 
1911.374 sheep and 26,301,293 swine; of 
1850, 4,335.358 horses, 559,229 asses and mules, 
28,360,241 horned cattle, (including 6,392,046 
mileh cows and 1,699,241 working oxen,) 
21,721,814 sheep, and 30,316,603 swine. 

The increase in the aggregate number of 
horses, asses, ond mules, from 1840 to 1850, was 
559,053. In the Northeastern States there has 
been 2 considerable decrease in the number of 
these animals. The use of them has been su- 
perseded to a groat extent by the extension of 
railway conveyances. In the new States of the 
West and Northwest a large increase is observa- 
ble. 

Of Horses.—New York has one horse to seven 
persons ; Pennsylvania, one to six and six-tenths ; 
Ohio, one to four ; Kentucky, one to three free 
inhabitants. The number of horsesin the Uni- 
ted States is more than three times as large as 
that in Great Britain. 

Milch Cows.—Under the general term of neat 
cattle were embraced, in the Sixth Census, the 
three descriptions of animals designated in 
that of 1850, as milch cows, working oxen, and 
other cattle. The aggregate of the three 
classes in 1840, was 14,971,586; in 1850, 
18,355,287. The increase, therefore, between 
the two periods, was 3,383,701, or about twenty 
per cent. They appear io be distributed quite 
equally over the Union. The amount of butter 
gives an average of something over 49 pounds 
to each milch cow. The average production 
of cheese to each cow is 1624 pounds. As with 
horses, the same allowance must be made on 
account of the omission of cows except in con- 
nection with agriculture. The only schedules 
in which the live stock of the country could 
be enumerated, were those used for obtaining 
the agricultural products of farms. From this 
fact, the schedules for population and manufac- 
tures being alone used in cities, their live stock 
was not included in them. 

Butter and Cheese-——The census of 1840 fur- 
ishes us with no statistics from which we can 
accurately determine the quantity of butter 
and cheese then produced. The value of both 
is given under the heading of value of the pro- 
ucts of the dairy, at the sum of $33,787,900. 
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returns in accordance with the prices govern- 
ing in their respective districts, which would 
differ so widely as to render any assumed aver- 
age a mere conjecture. New York is far in 
advance of any other State in the productive- 
ness of its dairies. They yield one-fourth of 
all the butter, and nearly one-half the cheese 
produced in the Union. Pennsylvania, which 
makes 40,000,000 pounds of butter, is less 
prolific in cheese than many smaller States. 
In this latter article, Ohio is before all other 
competitors, except New York. 

The following table shows the amount of 
dairy products exported fromthe United States 
for several years past: 


Years. Butter, lbs. Cheese. lbs. Value. 

1820'21- - 1,069,024 766,431 $199,287 
1830-31- - 1,728,212 1,131,817 264,796 
1840—41- - 3,785,993 1,748,471 504,815 
1841-42- - 2,055,132 2,456,607 385,185 
1842~"43- - 3,408,247 3,440,144 508,968 
1843—44- - 3,251,952 7,343,145 758,820 
1844-"45- - 3,587,489 7,941,187 878,865. 
1845—46- - 3,436,666 8,675,390 1,063,087 
1846—47- - 4,213.433 15.673,600 1,741,770 
1847-48 - - 2,751,086 12,913,305 1,361,668 
1848~49- - 3,406,242 17,453,682 1,654,157 
1849~"50- - 3,876,175 13,020,817 1,215,463 
1850-"51- - 3,994,542 10,361,189 1,124,652 


As a large proportion of our readers are 
peculiarly interested in the raising of sheep 
and the improvement of their fleeces, we give 
the remarks upon sheep and wool at length. 
Sheep.—There was between 1840 and 1850 
an increase of 2.300,108 in the number of sheep 
in the United States. It will be, useful to ob- 
serve with some closeness the progress of sheep 
breeding in different parts of the country. We 
perceive that in New England there has oc- 
curred a remarkable decreasein their number. 
There were in that division of the Union, in 
1840, 3,811,307; in 1850, the number had de- 
clined to 2,164,352, being a decrease of 
1,646,855, or 45 per cent. 7 

In the five Atlantic Middle States—New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland—-there was a decrease from 7,402,851 
to 5,641,391, equal to 1,761,460, or about 2216 
per cent. In Pennsylvania there was a gain, 
however, during this period. of 155,008 sheep. 
_ We see that while there has been a positive 
diminution of 3,408,000 in the States above 
named, there has been an augmentation of 
5,717,608 in those south of Maryland and 
west of New York. Ohio has gained most 
largely, having. been returned as pasturing, in 
1840, 2,028,401 ; and in 1850, 3,942,929, an in- 
crease of 1,914,528, or nearly 100 per cent. 

In each of the States south and west of the 
lines indicated, there has been a very latge 
proportional increase in this kind of stock, and 
there is reasonable ground for the opinion that 
the hilly lands of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and the prairies of Illinois, 
lowa, and Texas, will prove highly favorable 
for the rearing of sheep for their wool and 

lta. 

Pe New Mexico has the extraordinary number 
of 377,271 sheep, more than six to each in- 
habitant, proving the soil and climate of that 
Territory to be well adapted to this description 
of stock, and giving promise of a large addi- 
tion from that quarter to the supply of wool. 








Uolied States,” Abd s Gridoal annlguie of the 


returns of sheep and wool proves not only that 
our breeds are capable of such improvement, 
but that it has actually taken place. 
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10 BALTIMORE PLATFORM-MONGERS. 


We take great pleasure in announcing to 
these gentlemen, that their Anti-Free-Discus- 
sion resolutions, passed at Baltimore a few 
months since, have had no other effect than to 
quicken the circulation of Anti-Slavery papers. 
It may gratify them specially to learn that the 
list of the National Era has increased, within 
the last six months, from 15,000 to 25,000, and 
is still increasing. It would seem that the 
more they resolve to gag the People, the more 
the People won’t be gagged. 


STANDING TERMS. 


Single copy, one year - : - $2 
ree copies, one year - - - 6 
ive copies, one year - - - 8 
Ten copies, one year - : - 15 
Single copy, six months - - aa | 


Ten copies,sixmonths- - - | 8 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new roa I subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. T'wenty-five cents 18 
the commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the 2088 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two a whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mazi, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they ebtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 





Stories FoR CHILDREN, on our first page, 
are from the pen of Eliza L. Sproat, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Judging from the tone of the Free Democrat- 
ic Press, the Organization it represents has 
never been so well prepared for action. 

The Portland Inquirer, of Maine, opens the 
campaign of 56, by raising the flag of Hale 
and Julian, and insisting upon a thorough 
State organization. 

The Weekly Free Press, published at She- 
boygan Falls, thinks the sympathies of a large 
body of the prostrated Whigs are with the 
Free Democracy, and that many Democrats 
repelled by what it predicts will be the ultra 
Pro-Slavery policy of Pierce’s Administration, 
will join its ranks. It adds— 


“We know not whether the party of Free- 
dom will be able to understand itself and or- 
ganize itself sufficiently to triumph in 1856, but 
we know that ‘manifest destiny,’ which rules 
the world, demands, however long the struggle 
may be protracted, that Freedom must triumph. 
So says the future to us, and so we think it will 
” 

The Hartford Republrcar, the organ of the 
Free Democracy. of Connecticut, has come out 
since the election under new and most favor- 
able auspices. [t will be conducted henceforth 
by D. W. Bartlett, well known by his letters 
from London, and J. R. Hawley, the able chair- 
man of the State Central Committee of the 
party. “Never before,” they say, “since the 
beginning of our struggle, have our prospects 


0 + | It is presumed that the marshals made their | been more bright than at present. One of the 


leading Pro-Slavery parties of the country lies 
in ruing at our feet; the other cannot long hold 
together ; the first breath of agitation will con- 
sume its power of adhesion.” 

Tne Boston Commonwealth is by no means 
dispirited by the breaking up of the Coalition. 
“ Not only,” it remarks, “is the Free Democ- 
racy in Massachusetts more numerous and 
better united than it ever has been, but our 
principles have taken a deeper hold of men of 
both the other parties than at any former time. 
The same is true in other States. The vote for 
Van Buren, at the Presidential election in 1848, 
was vastly increased by the accession of Barn- 
burners, who were never fairly converted to 
our cause, and is no evidence of our numbers 
at that time. Large portions of the Whig and 
old Democratic parties are thoroughly imbued 
with our principles, and it is nothing but at- 
tachment to old names and old associates that 
prevents them from breaking off and joining 
our ranks at once. Thousands and thousands 
are with us in sentiment, who are not so in 
name. They cannot fail to rally round our 
standard, sooner or later.” . 


In relation to the campaign of ’56, it says— 
“Tn Massachusetts, we have a system of or- 
ganization which enables our State Committee 
to communicate at any moment with the re- 
sponsible committee of the Congressional dis- 
tricts, the counties, cities, or towns. In forty- 
eight hours, the State Committee can ascertain 
the exact condition of the party in any town of 
the State. This system or organization has 
iven us the power we bave exercised in this 
ommonwealth during the past three «years. 
The Free Democracy in every State should 
have at once a system of organization as per- 
fect and efficient as can be made. 

“As to making a nomination now—four 
years in advance—we do not concur in it. We 
cannot see the wisdom of it. John P. Hale has 
the love and confidence of the Free Democracy 
of the nation. He merits it all. We do not 
think it policy now to place any man in nomi- 
nation four years in advance. Great changes 
may take place in that time. Hundreds of 
thousands may unite with us upon our glorious 
platform, and these thousands may wish for an 
opportunity of meeting with us in a National 
Convention in 1856. Our position is this: Or- 
GANIZATION AND WORK NOW—A NOMINATION 
IN 1856.” . 

The Burlington (Vt.) Courier is for. work, 
but not for a Convention : 

“Our doctrine is, No National Convention at 
all... Let the Free papers assume that our can- 
didates, as our principles, are right and accept- 
able; and let our National Committees take it 
for ted that the people are in favor of both 
as they now stand; and then let us, one and 
all, without fear of exhaustion or defeat, go 
forward with all the necessary appliances, Ic- 
gitimate and honorable, for the election of our 
men. For our part, we want as little to do 
with National Conventions as possible.” 
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There are men in every county in the State, 


—" 


who will work with us as soon as they become 
acquainted with our principles. Let it be our 
first duty to bring these men. to our standard 
by an active and thorough organization, which 
shall extend to every county. Let each person 
favorable to.our cause make an effort to be-. 
come acquainted with Free Soil men in other 
sections, and the work will go bravely on.” 

From various sections of the State, we are 
now daily receiving the most encouraging let- 
ters. 

We are glad to welcome Wm. F. Clark back 
to his post. He has issued the first number of 
the Freeman, at Mercer, Mercer county, having 
associated with himself Wm. Gregory, formerly 
of the Mercer Whig. He says— 

“The Whig party—a party that at one time 
professed to be the true Anti-Slavery party of 
the country, and around whose standard many 
honest friends of freedom have rallied—has 
been completely routed, discomfited, and over- 
whelmed. It. faltered in 1848—totally aposta- 
tized in 1852—and on the second day of No- 
vember last, its death-knell was sounded from 
one ¢nd of the Union to the other. "+. 

“The effects of its fall, however, are not con- 
fined to the Whig party. That party was the 
check—the centrifugal power, which kept the 
Dem cratic party in its orbit. Tens of thou- 
sands of Democrats, who loathed the Baltimore 
Platform, were kept in the toils of the party, 
only because of the pressure which came from 
the Whig party. This pressure removed, and 
thes} men will not only repudiate the Compro- 
miss measures, but also the party that has in- 
corjorated them into itscreed. * * * * 
Ths is certainly not the time for the Free 
Democratic party to ground their arms, and 
retire from the contest. On the contrary, as 
they prize the principles they have espoused, 
they should redouble their efforts to impress 
those.principles upon the public heart and con- 
science, by every instrumentality they can 
wield for this purpose; and thus strengthen 
and build up the only party which can save 
either Liberty or the Union.” 

The Rhode Island Free Democrat calls upon 
the Free Democrats of that State to be up and 
doing: : 
“Prepare now, in your several towns and 
districts, to keep out of Congress and your State 
Assembly every man not true to Freedom. See 
« it, that every candidate for cffice is put to 
the test. Give no vote to him who is not 

ledged, by word and deed, to the principles of 
he Pittsburgh platform.’ 

In Ohio, a project is on foot to establish a 
sew Free Democratic paper at Columbus, 
under the editorial control of L. L. Rice, a good 
aid true man; and in Indiana, arrangements 
have been made for issuing a central paper at 
Indianapolis. 

The Western Citizen, of Chicago, Illinois, is 
in favor of State Conventions, but not a Nation- 
al Convention : ; 
¢ A National Convention simply for agitation 
might do some good ; but a series of Mass State 
Conventions, to be addressed by our great good 
met, would do more good. We have good can- 
didgtes already in the field, their names flying 
from the mast heads of our newspapers. We 
haw a good platform, tinkering would make 
it md better. What need have we for a Na- 
tlotal Convention? If the Free Democratic 
payers keep up the names and go against a 
National Convention, the people will not call 
forone. We think we are better off without 
a Convention. We believe there is a growing 
spint of opposition to political conventions. 
Prcbably other candidates will be brought for- 
warl without that formality. Benton has 
pledged himself against conventions ; and be- 
sidea if the Free Democratic party call such a 
convention, we shall be in danger of a modifi- 
catioa of our platform, and the letting down of 
our position,” 

The Western Citizen announces its purpose 
to commence the system of payment in advance, 
in January next, when it will erase from its 
list every subscriber who has not paid in ad- 
vance. We think this is the only safe rule for 
a weekly paper. 

Wisconsin is alive. Durkee, though defeated 
this time, has received a larger vote than ever ; 
and the vote of the State for Hale and Julian 
is full of eweouragement. 
nad estimated at 1,000, has given 1,600 votes 
for Liberty. Our friends in Miéhigan are re- 
doubling their efforts. Everywhere, the Free 
Democratic party is assuming a definite, per- 
manent form, and giving evidence of a vitality 
and tenacity of purpose which herald future 
triumphs. 


Tue. Wyomrne Mirror.—The following 
notice of the Era in the Wyoming Coynty 
(N. Y.) Mirror, is so generous that we cannot 
refrain from copying it; not for the compli- 
mentary style in which the Era is spoken of, 
but for another purpose, as the reader will 
see: 
“The National Era will commence its seventh 
volume on the Ist of January next. Any 
commendations we might give it would be su- 
perfluous, as its character and value are proba- 
bly well known to all our readers. From an 
experiment cOmmenced at the seat of Slavery 
six years ago, under the able and judicious 
management of Dr. Bailey, it has arisen in 
importance second to none in the nation. It 
is all important to the cause of Freedom that 
such a paper be maintained at Washington, 
and we are glad to know that it has a circu- 
lation somewhat corresponding with its merits. 
It probably interferes with the circulation of 
the Mirror, in this county, more than any 
other paper j still we feel under obligations to 
commend it to the support of the friends of 
aniversal liberty—especially to those who are 
able.to take a county paper and a national one 
devoted to the same great objects. Those who 
intend to take the next volume should send 
soon.” ; 
We hope the Era does not restrict the cir- 
culation of any Anti-Slavery paper. It cannot 
supply, it does not aim to supply, the place of 
the State or county press. Its work, so far as 
the Anti-Slavery cause is concerned, is mzsston- 
ary work—it is an advocate, not an organ. It 
is but a pioneer. Anti-Slavery men sustain it 
vigorously, but we cannot believe they for that 
reason patronize less liberally the local papers. 
The Wyoming Mirror, we are sure, deserves 
a most ample support. Since we have had the 
pleasure of seeing it, it has- never. wavered in 
its devotion to the cause of Free Principles. 
The friends of the Era cannot forget its fidel- 
ity and substantial services to the Free De- 
mocraey. 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND POETRY IN THE SEN- 
ATE. 


The debate on the question of Mr. Dixon’s 
admission as a Senator has given rise to a 
most verbose and tedious debate. What an 
infinite faculty of talk honorable members 
have! . The question can be stated, clearly, in 
a single sentence, and the whole argument, pro 
and con, be presented in half a column; but 
the debate already has filled several pages of 
the newspapers, to the profit of no one but the 
reporters. — : 

Senators now and then have endeavored to 
relieye their long-drawn speeches, by what 
they doubtless considered pleasant diyressions. 
Mr. Mangum, for example, favored the country 
with # specimen of Natural History, gathered, 
fresh from Stansbury’s late report : 

“He states, sir, that in his travels in the 
Southwest and the great West, with a scientific 
corps, for the exploration of Salt .Lake, they 


fell upon a region in which the prairie dog, the 
ra’ and even the owl, all sought shel- 
ter in the same nest, and lived lovingly togeth- 


er, while the fang of the snake was néver 
stricken upon either of his good friends. Well, 
sir, that seems to be perfectly parallel to the 
case we have seen in our political convulsions. 
As I shall net have occasion to speak here in 
future, I desire-now to.make a n—and 


ibly arise to the dignity of a het 
dh reapeot—thos this union and 0- 
like that spparently urinatural one 

p ‘airie i > : 








some portions of the West will also receive 
similar blow. [Laughter.] That D 
may go for what it is worth; and if I attain 


the reputation of a prophet, it may at all | 


events console me in my retirement.” 

The prairie dog imagines that as the tail of 
the rattlesnake is apparently motionless just 
now, he has corrected that bad habit he has, 
of striking with his fangs. 


Mr. Weller, of Ohio, appearing to under- 


stand the io to the blind owl of the West, 
as personal, was sorry that his friend from 


North Carolina had not come to the Senate in | 
a more amiuble mood—he ought to have taken ' 


defeat in better temper. 


“T trust that in his retirement he may find | 
ye political sins 


ample time to repent of his 


and iniquities. There is still hope, Mr. Presi- 


dent, even for him; for we know, in the lan- | 


guage of the Psalmist, that— 


‘While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.’”’ [Laughter.] 


An edition of the Psalmist by Mr. Weller 
would be highly edifying. : 
We believe this is the nearest approach to 


wit the Senate has been guilty of during its — 


present session. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. | 


The Anti-Slavery men, or Free Democrats, 
do not recognise the propriety of acquiescence 
in wrong legislation, or understand the virtue 
of quiescence under aggression. The peculiar 
philosophy or interest of some who have en- 
joyed a share of their confidence, may dictate 
no agitation, but Freedom has had enough 
of that sedative policy. It was while men 
slept, that the enemy sowed his taree. All 
abuses are aggressive. Against natural law, 
they can live only by constantly counteracting 
its workings. Inert, they would be swept 
away; but struggling, they stem the current, 
and overcome it. 

The inactive practice of certain ancient 
physicians was termed, a patient waiting on 
death. The practice of those modern philan- 
thropists or statesmen, who let great Wrongs 
alone, trusting that the force of natural causes 
may root them out, is a patient waiting on 
Ruin. The ordinances of God are potent, 
but they may be resisted tc the death, It is 
right to trust in Providence, but by the consti- 
tution of the universe men are made co-work- 
ers with Providence. 

While there is work to be done, the true 
man will not think of repose. Quiescence while 
the battle rages between Freedom and Slavery, 
is but another name for treason. 

Professed Anti-Slavery leaders inculcated 
the do-nothing policy after the passage of the 
Compromise measures ; and so a whole session 
passed without any marked demonstration of 
hostility to them. Precious time was lost; 
universal acquiescence was inferred ; Hunker- 
ism was emboldened : the friends of Freedom 
lost confidence ; the subjugation of the old 
parties by Slavery, the adoption of Baltimore 
platforms, and the triumph of Hunker De- 
mocracy, followed as inevitable results. 

Our Radical Democratic friends in New 
York adopted the quiescent policy. Hunker- 
ism dictated the terms of re-union—what of 
it? We have the majority and the candi- 
dates; let us be quiet, by and by we can assert 
our principles without danger of schism. 
Where now is their organization? Where are 
their principles? Their quiescence has put 
them at the mercy of a corrupt Conservatism. 

A negative position is a weak one. Slavery 
and its ally, Hunkerism, have achieved their 
recent successes by being positive. What folly 
to talk of quiescence and trust in Providence, 
when Wrong triumphs in its usurpations, and 
makes them grounds for further aggression. 

The policy of the two old parties is no rule 
for the Free Democracy. They have ratified 
the usurpations of Slavery, and stand pledged 
by their platforms to resist any attempt to gall 
them in question. The Whig or Democrat 
who engages in any such attempt, may be true 
to his convictions, but he is a rebel against his 
party. 

Mr. Pierce will take his seat, pledged to re- 
sist Anti-Slavery agitatior. Can we expect 
the party which elected him with this pledge, 
to oppose and embarrass his Administration. 
The necessities of party will constrain it to 
frown upon agitation. 

What can be expected of Mr. Seward and 
his special friends? We see no favorable indi- 
cation. He submitted to the adoption of a 
pro-slavery platform by his party, withovt a 
protest, and, if we understand him, now claims 
simple toleration, as a Whig. The New York 
Times is out against agitation, and the Tribune 
tells the Conservatives \to go on in the work of 
reconstructing the Whig party, after their 
own pattern—it must be set down as “0 and 
nowhere.” Give us the privilege, it asks, of 
holding and expressing Anti-Slavery opinions, 
as individuals, without denying us therefore 
Whig fellowship, and it is all we desire. We 
require no endorsement from the party of our 
views—we do not seek to introduce them into 
the party creed—we do not wish to make op- 
position to Slavery, or the Slave Power, or 
their aggressions, a Whig issue: only do not 
read us out of the party, for being, zndividually, 
80 opposed. 

The Tribune is explicit on this point. Re- 
plying to some remarks of the New York Com- 
mercial, it says: 

“Our venerable cotemporary is quite mis- 
taken in asserting that the T'rzbune has ‘ inti- 
mated an intention of introducing the Anti- 
Slavery element as a future Whig issue, and 
we will thank it, when making any charge of 
the kind, to quote our language from which its 
charge is deduced, and let us see just what it 
is that it stands upon. We are Anti-Slavery, 
and expect to continue 80, just as we are for 
Free Homes to the Landless and for the Maine 
Law ; yet we do not insist that either of these 
shall be made a Whig issue. But if it be at- 
tempted to commit the Whig party against 
either of the Reforms we advocate—to make 
Anti-Slavery or Land Reform, or advocacy of 
the Maine Law, a bar to Whig fellowship, or 
a ground of Whig proscription, ‘hen, you see, 
the case is bravely altered, and we show fight.” 

The Troy Whig will not even grant this 
humble boon. It says: 

“ Now. if Mr. Greeley and his crew will but 
stick to these declarations, and get out of the 
Whig party as soon as possible, and then keep 
out for all time to come, the Whig party will 
come up again. Go where you please. Take 
natural refuge in swine, and make a precipi- 
tate retreat to the sea—go anywhere, so that 
you never come back again. Never again say 
you are Whigs—claim to be anything else you 
please. Join the Mormons, if they will let 
you. Do anything, be anything; but for God’s 
sake and your country’s, do not again claim to 
speak or act as Whigs!” 

The Tribune retorts: 

“ Just call your Whig State Convention, 
then, a8 soon as you please, and let zt declaxe 
that it recognises none as Whigs who do not 
subseribe to the doctrines of those resolve 
and we are cut off from communion, and wi 
act accordingly.” 

How it would act it does not say; but we 
are left to infer this from another paragraph 
in the same editorial : ‘ 

“We shall steadily vote at every election 
end vote for such candidates as are best fitted 
for the offices to be filled—and it may be that 
we can do no better than support such men 
as, professing to be Whigs, have just killed off 
General Scott because Governor Seward and 
his friends ardently favored his nomination. 
But what each a Whig party can do, or 
what chance there is of its ever attaining 

wer in the Nation, we do not see, and can 
pardly imagine.” 

Mark this: The Tribune is the most thor- 
oughly Anti-Slavery of the papers which up to 


rediction | 


| the 2d of November represented the Anti-Sla- 
| very section of the Whig party. It asks now, 
barely toleration for its individual opinions ; 
should a Whig Staté Convention pass resolu- 
tions in favor of the Baltimore platform, it 
' will not consider itself excommunicated ; if it 
| pass resolves to recognise none as Whigs who 
| do not subscribe to these doctrines, it will con- 
sider itself excommunicated, and act accord- 
ingly ; but still it may be found supporting its 
excommunicators—in other words, the very men 
who have just “killed off General Scott, be- 
cause Governor Seward and his friends ardent- 
_ ly favored his nomination !” ’ 
And has Freedom sunk so low, that its only” 
demand now is, for life—so low, that for this 
_ boon it is willing to lick the heel that grinds 
it in the dust? We appeal to our Anti-Sla- 
_ very friends among those Whigs who feel that 
Hunkerism wields the sceptre, and who are 
yet uncertain as to their future course. Is it 
| by such @ policy that you expect to advance 
_ the interests of the cause of Freedom, or se- 
cure for yourselves a proper weight in the po- 
| litical scale? We ask every candid Anti-Sla- 
| very man, who knows that Slavery has an un- 


| constitutional existence in the District of Co- 
| lumbia, and that the laws of Congress sus- 
| taining it here involve the free as well as slave 
States in the responsibility of maintaining it ; 
| who knows that the coastwise slave trade is 
| carried on under regulation of Congress: that 
| the Fugitive Slave Law, with its denial of ha- 
| beas corpus and jury trial, and its flagrant 
| disregard of all the ordinary safeguards of per- 

sonal rights, was the act of Congress; that the 
‘area of Slavery has been continually extended 
| by Congressional legislation; that Congress 
| has been and is constantly prevented from 
| using its constitutional power to proteet the 
| Territories of the United States against its 
| inroads ; that a movement has been organized 


to divide California, and convert its Southern 
half into a slaveholding State; that projects 
are now on foot for the formation of new slave 
States in Texas ; that the Southern propagand- 
ists, keeping in view the natural and inevitable 
wants of Slavery, are continually plotting for 
the colonization of Hayti, the annexation of 
Cuba, and the seizure of Mexican territory, 
rejecting all schemes of Northern annexation : 
and that the organization of both Houses of 
Congress is now, as, it is more than probable, 
the incoming Administration will be, under 
the control of Slavery, so that manly opposi- 
tion to its unreasonable demands, constitutes, 
and will constitute, sufficient ground for politi- 
cal, if not social, proscription—we ask, can 
any Anti-Slavery Democrat or Whig, who re- 
members all this, who comprehends all the 
evil that Slavery has done, is doing, and pur- 
poses to do, admit for a moment that the qui- 
escence of Mr. Dix or Mr. Seward is the ground 
which a truly American party ought to occu- 
py? No; he must see that the only safe, 
righteous, and national ground is, active and com- 
plete antagonism to Slavery, as the eternal foe 
to Liberty, the great National Interest and In- 
stitution. This is the ground of the Free De- 


=~ 
latures, respecting the times or manner of elect- 
ing Senators. The single question, then, in the 
case of Mr. Dixon, is, Can a resignation, to take 
effect on a day fixed in the future, tendered by 
a Senator and accepted by the Legislature, 
create a vacdncy in advance? The question, 
we presume, would be decided with great una- 
nimity in the affirmative, were no party inter- 
ests involved; but, Mr. Merriwether is a Dem- 
ocrat, and Mr. Dixon a Whig. Party consider- 
ations, therefore, will probably determine the 
answer. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Woman’s Recorp; or, Sketches of all Distinguished 
Wowmen, * from the beginning” till A. D. 1850. Ar 
ranged in four eras, with selections from femaie 
writers of every age. By Sarah Josepha Hale 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by R. 
Farnham, Penn. avenue and I Ith street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This movement of womankind threatens to 
become the individualizing element of the pres- 
ent era of the world. Intellect after intellect, 
masculine and feminine, of the first calibre, is 
emptying its tributarial impulse into the one 
great flood of thought that is sweeping through 
the subject. 

“Woman’s Record” is an elegant and pro- 
fusely-pictured octavo volume, of some nine 
hundred pages, opening with a steel engraved 
portrait of its well-known editor, and inscribed 
to the “men of America,” who we doubt _not 
will duly appreciate the compliment. 

Mrs. Hale says her purpose has been to give 
the true idea of woman’s nature and mission. 
(as she conceives them,) and more particularly 
to aid and to induce intellectual and moral 
progress among the sex. How nearly commen- 
surate with this purpose is the accomplishment, 
is not to be decided after so imperfect an inyes- 
tigation as the press of other duties has com- 
pelled us to, and we shall not attempt it. But 
thus much we vouch fur: the book forms a 
valuable compendium of concise yet compre 
hensive sketches of nearly all the “ shining 
lights” of womanhood, from Eve to Alice Carey 
These sketches are compiled from the most 
veritable historic sources, and two hundred and 
twenty-nine of them are headed by portraits, 
procured by dint of great exertion, from various 
parts of Europe. For these, however, little can 
be said. They are terribly homely, and, it 
faithful, it would seem that outright ugliness is 
the most common badge of a distinguished 
woman. * 





Woman’s Rieuts Apvocatr. No.71. 
printer, Salem. 
This is the first of a series of pamphlet: 
which the “Ohio Woman’s Rights Association 
propose to issue, for the purpose of setting forth 
their views and aims in a manner that will 
tend to awaken a general and an investigating 
interest in this world-wide movement. Mrs. ( 
M. Severance is the author of the present num 
ber, and under the general head of “ Woman's 
Rights” she discusses ably and earnestly some 
of the most prominent points of the subject. * 


J. Hudson 


Tue Discussion between Rey. Joel Parker and Rev 





mocracy. They do not crave toleration—they 
acquiesce in no claim of Slavery—they com- 
promise no claim of Freedom. Their funda- 
mental principles are, that Freedém is right 
and good, Slavery wrong and evil; that they 
are eternal opposites; that they cannot co- 
exist in one political system, without working 
against each other; that every advantage 
gained by one is a loss to the other; and that 
the price of Freedom is eternal vigilance and 
effort. They demand for Freedom prompt re- 
cognition and absolute supremacy in the Na- 
tional Councils. They propose no improper or 
illegal interference with Slavery uuder State 
authority, recognising the principle of State 
Sovereignty as a necessary safeguard of Lib- 
erty. They cofitemplate no proseription of 
our Southern fellow-citizens ; but they do pro- 
pose to overthrow the domination of Slavery 
in the Federal Government, and to regard and 
treat it as a merely sectional system, for which 
neither the Free States nor the General Goy- 
ernment to which they are parties, shall be in 
any way responsible. 

Their purpose is a definite, constitutional, 
national, beneficent one; and as quiescence 
will not execute it, they will agitate, agitate, 
agitate, till it be accomplished, in defiance of 
all Baltimore platforms, and in scorn of all 
skulking and temporizing policy. 





A CURIOUS CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


The Senate last week had under considera- 
tion a Constitutional Question, rather new, 
though .at present of little practical import- 
ance. 

Mr. Clay, disqualified by illness for the dis- 
charge of his Senatorial duties, some time last 
spring transmitted to the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, then in session, his resignation, to take 
effect on the first day of September. The resig- 
nation was accepted, and Mr. Dixon was elect- 
ed to fill the unexpired portion of the term, 
ending in 1855. 

Soon after, Mr. Clay died, and the Legisla- 
ture having adjourned, Mr. Merriwether was 
appointed by the Governor to supply the va- 
cancy, the appointment extending no further 
than the firet of September, the day when Mr. 
Dixon’s term of service was to commence. 

On the first day of the present session, Mr. 
Dixon appeared, and his credentials were pre- 
sented; but Mr. Gwin raised the question of 
his admission as a Senator, on the ground that 
the only vacancy in the Kentucky delegation 
had been occasioned by the death of Henry 
Clay, and that vacancy was filled by the ap- 
pointment of the Governor, which, by the Con- 
stitution, continued in force till the next meet- 
ing of the Legislature. 

The provision of the Constitution is as fol- 
lows: 

“If vacancies happen, by resignation or oth- 
erwise, during the recess of the Legislature of 
any State, the Executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments till the next meeting 
of the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
vacancies.” 

This provision, it will be observed, is confined 
to vacancies happening during the recess of a 
Legislature. If they occur while it is in ses- 
sion, they are of course filled by its act. It was 

.intended to prevent an interruption in the rep- 
resentation of a sovereign State, but to do this 
in such a way as to preserve the authority of 
the Legislature. Hence, the appointing power 
of the Executive is but temporary, and can be 
exercised only during the recess of the Legisla- 
ture, and until its next meeting. 

Had Mr. Clay died, or had his resignation, 
to take effect instantly, been tgndered and ac- 
cepted during the session of the Legislature, 
Exesutive action would have been precluded— 
the vacancy would have been filled by that 
body. R 

The question arises, Can a vacancy im ad- 
vance be created, by the resignation of a Sena- 
ator and its acceptance by the Legislature— 
that resignation to take place on a future day t 
If it can, there can be no doubt of the power 
of the Legislature to fill it, for its Senatorial 
elections are generally in advance; and by the 
Constitution, “the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof ;” although Congress 
may at any time, “by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing 





Senators.” As a matter of fact, Congress has 





not interfered with the regulations of the Legis- 


A. Rood, on the question, ‘‘ What are the evils in 
separable from Slavery?” New York: S. W 
Benedict. 

In this correspondence occurs the paragraph 
about which Mr. Parker has grown so sudden 
ly and so vociferously conscientious, and a 
slight and unimportant change in the wording 
of which has caused the still pending contro 
versy between Mr. Parker and Mrs. Stowe. It 
is reprinted in a neat pamphlet form, from the 
Philadelphia Christian Observer of 1846. * 


A Few Facts anp THorauts oN AMERICAN SLA 
verRY in Church and State. By Jeremiah A. Stone 
Printed at the “ Practical Preacher ”’ office. 

This is an unpretending little pamphlet, both 
in appearance and profession ; but it speaks che 
garnert, hyuuest thoughts or an earnest, honest 
man. Whoever reads it will be repaid. * 


Biackwoop’s DpINBURGH MaGazZINE. 
1852. 

This number contains the Golden Age, a 
poen, he conclusion of that charming story, 
Katie Stewart; Fictions for French Firesides, an 
interesting review of a series of pleasant French 
stories; the Restrictive Tariffs of Foreign Coun 
tries; Part XXVI of My Novel; the Pilgrimage 
of the Flagellants ; Queen Mary; A Moral from 
Walmer ; and The Holydays. * 


November 


Tue AMERICAN WuiG Review. December, 1852 
This number opens with a finely-engraved 
portrait of Webster. It is one of the best like- 
nesses we have seen. ‘The literary department 
commences with a long and intensely-eulogistic 
article upon the great statesman ; which, if 
boiled down to a more solid and sober consist- 
ency, would give a truer idea of the subject 
than most of the sermons and sketches that 
have sprung, mushroom-like, from almost every 
pulpit and sanctum throughout the land ; but 
it is too apotheosistical in style. Next, wo 
have a short speculation upon the Foreign Pol 
icy of the incoming Administration, interlarded 
with a foggy exposition of the future policy of 
the Whig party. Next, an interesting article 
upon Mormonism in Illinois. Next, a quaint, 
quizzical little essay, styled the Art and Mys 
tery of Blowing your own Trumpet. There are 
some exceedingly clever bits of satire in this 
Next, the Passions and Intelligence of Men, 
&e., &e., &e. * 


Democratic Revirw. New Series. Vol. 2. No: 
7 and 10. 

No. 7 contains a portrait of Thomas Francis 
Meagher, the Irish refugee; a long and savage 
article, entitled Ireland and the Holy Alliance, 
in the course of which British policy and the 
British people are dealt with in a style which 
Carlyle would term eminently “sans-culottic 
The present American Administration is also 
“ punished” somewhat for its alleged subservi- 
ency to British interests in two or three recent 
instances. 

No. 10 contains a portrait of the President 
elect, and some ten articles upon various su) 
jects, chiefly political. ¥ 


An Essay on THE Trias. By Jury. By Lysander 
Spooner. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
This work is divided into twelve chapters, iD 
which the author discusses the rights and du- 
ties of Juries, and aims to give satisfactory 
evidence of what the Common Law Trial by 
Jury really is. He takes the ground that the 
Juries of the present day are illegal, and tliat 
the Legislatures have never been invested with 
authority to impair the powers, change the 
oaths, or (with few exceptions) abridge the ju" 
risdiction, of juries, or select juries on any 
other than Common Law principles. * 


THE TARIFF QUESTION DISPOSED OF. 


The House disposed of the Tariff Questio® 
quite summarily on the second day of the °* 
sion, on & motion of Mr. Brooks, of New York, 
to refer so much of the President’s message ** 
relates to that subject, to a select committee 
The aim of Mr. Brooks was, first, to show ths! 
at this time, just at the close of Mr. Fillmore ‘ 
Administration, ther® is a surplus in the a 
ury, of from fourteen to twenty millions of dol 
lars—a fact which may be used hereafter for 
party purposes ; secondly, to bring before a 
gress the whole su)ject of a revision of the 
tariff of 1846; thirdly, to resuscitate the W s 
party; and fourthly, we presume, to geet 
certain interests of his own at home. i 
House, by.a vote of 93 to 73, demonstrated ! 
purpose not to take up the subject. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE—PROSCRIPTION. mittees, Mr. President, I take very little inter- ony tho wid ro — — i Monigont whe ney 5 —_ ond I ng pes pi eae % mended to the attention of Congress. The Sec- | Whigs in this county since the election of 1848’ PROSPECTUS 


Last Monday, Mr. Bright, of Indiana, pro- 
posed in the Senate to dispense with so mach 
of the standing rules as require the election of 
committees by ballot, forethe purpose of recom- 
mending the election of a list of committees 
that had been agreed upon in caucus. Unani- 
mous consent being necessary, Mr. Hale re- 
marked.that he should like to hear, first, how 
these committees had been framed. Mr. Bright, 
in reply, made the following statement : 

“The political party having the majority in 
this body met and agreed upon a number of 
gentlemen who should constitute each commit- 
tee, all of their own political faith. After this 
was done, the list was handed to the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Pearce,] who, 
with the assistance of his political friends, has 
added the names of two Senators upon each 
committee upon which there are five, and one 
upon those committees where there are three. 
This has been the usual practice, I believe, for 
the last three or four years. I believe the hon- 
orable Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hale] is not upon any one committee, for the 
renson, I feel authorized to say’upon the part 
of my political friends, that we considered him 
outside of any healthy political organization in 
this country.” [Laughter.] 

The Rules of the Senate require that the 
standing committees shall be by ballot. These 
rules are almost uniformly disregarded or sus- 
pended, for the accommodation of party inter- 
ests. Mr. Bright’s explanation shows how the 
thing is managed. A few managers of each 
of the old parties meet together, form the com- 
mittees to suit their own notions, come into the 
Senate, obtain a suspension of the rules, and a 
ratification of their work by the members of 
their respective parties, who, whatever. they 
may think of the character of the committees, 
are afraid to express any dissent, lest it may 
disturb certain party arrangements. 


which professes to be the representative and 
safeguard of the sovereignty and rights of the 
States. 

The double-headed Caucus in this case, act- 
ing under the joint influence of Slavery and 
Hunkerism, excluded from every committee, 
three Senators of acknowledged ability, and 


great capacity for the work of legislation— _ 


Senators Haire, Sumner, and Cuase. No other 
Senators were thus ostracised. Many Senators 
of inferior talents were placed on several com- 


— - 38 
mittees. But these three men,. distinguished | 


for the purity of their private character, for 
the decorum of their conduct, for their atten- 


tion to the business of the Senate, for their ; 
entire cousistency, and their great ability, are | 


singled out fur proscription and insult. And 
why! Because they did not choose to swear 
by the Baltimore platforms—to assume the 
yoke of either of the “ healthful political organ- 
izations’ —to bow the knee in reverence to the 
Slave Power—to support either of the pledged 
candidates of that exacting tyrant. For bold- 
ly expressing, and practically adhering to, cer- 
tain sentiments respecting Slavery, cherished 
by four-fifths of the pecple of the free States, 
the Whig and Democratic Caucuses of the 
Senate have attempted te proscribe them, to 
fasten a brand upon them, to exclude them as 
far as they dared from all share in the busi- 
ness of legislation. Wethank them for reveal- 
ing, in all its loathsomeness, their inherent 
baseness and disregard of justice. The reve- 
lation will contribute to open the eyes of lib- 
eral-minded men of all parties to the necessity 
of making unrelenting war against Slavery and 
its loyal ally, Hunkerism. 


Mr. Bright having made his explanation, 
Mr. Hale said— 

“T am exceedingly glad of.the compliment, 
Mr. President. I am glad to be relieved from 
the labor, and I am proud of the reason—so 
that I am satisfied and gratified; and no one 
can say more than that. It was simply to 
elicit thie fact that I inquired for this informa- 
tion. The honorable Senate at the last ses- 
sion, no doubt with a due appreciation of my 
qualifications and of my pursuits in life, placed 
me in the very responsible position of being a 
member of the Committee on Private Land 
Claims—entirely, sir, I suppose, because my 
local position and pursuits in life eminently 
qualified me to discharge the duties which, as 
a member of the Senate, [ owed to the country 
upon that important committee ; and I think I 
can call upon those honcrable gentlemen with 
whom I served to bear me witness, that ac- 
cording to those abilities which I had, I did 
discharge the duties which I owed to the coun- 
try as far as lay in my power. Everything that 
I proposed by my inquiry, the honorable gen- 
tleman from Indiana, with his customary frank- 
ness, has disclosed to the country. There was 
one fact which I wished to call out; and that 
is, that the qualifications to place upon the 
committees of this body did not relate to, and 
were not looked at, with respect to any fitness 
which the honorable gentleman might be sup- 
posed to possess to discharge the duties apper- 
taining to those committees, but had reference 
wholly to the fidelity with which they walked 
in the traces of certain political parties. Now, 
sir, the party with which I act is exceedingly 
small—yes, sir, exceedingly small; but it is not 
80 small, after all, as might at first be suppos- 
ed. It ought to be considered that we have 
paid back to the Democratic party—I meaa 
the Compromise party—we have paid back to 
them the whole of the borrowed capital which 
we took in 1848—every particle of it; and 
what we have left now | think are clean and 
true men. 

_ Of the health with which their pulse beats, 
sir, there may be some difference of opinion, 
perhaps ; of the purposes which actuate them, 
and of the prospects that are before them, 
— there may be a difference of opinion ; 
but of this fact I think there can be no doubt, 
that so far as the divisions to which we look or 
attach any importance are concerned, it may 
be settled now that there are in this country 
but two parties—I have long been of that 
opinion—there are-but two parties in this 
country. One of them is very large, sir, so 
large that I think honorable Senators will find 
before this session is over, or certainly before 
the next session is over, that they will want a 
little extraneous pressure to keep them toge- 
ther. They have annihilated the Whig party, 
80 that there can be no adequate pressure from 
that source—no, sir, not in the least; and if 
this party to which the honorable Senator al- 
ludes does not organize an opposition, they 
must. fall to pieces of their own immense 
weight. 
hy, sir, the organ of this party, the other 
day, in speaking of it, spoke of it as already a 
“swollen” party—swollen was the word. Now, 
sir, when health is spoken of, we all know the 
word “swollen ” indicates an unhealthy enlarge- 
ment—not a healthy, a rotund, a vigorous 
pape: homo / [Laughter.] Not that, sir, 
ut an unhealthy, diseased, mal-organized en- 
largement, that requires depletion in some way 
or other to reduce it to healthy action. That 
is the way in which the “ Union” newspaper, 
the organ of this great party, spoke of it: and, 
sir, no man feels dis 


In this ' 
way, King Caucus lords it over the Senate, ' 


om except to discharge, so far as may be in 
| my power, any duties which may be imposed 
‘upon me by the body of which [ am a mem- 
ber. Whether upon a committee or not upon 
,& committee, I shall endeavor always to dis- 
charge the duties which belong to me as a 
Senator of the United States, representing im 
part the second State of the American Union, 
‘to the best of the abilities with which God 
| has endowed me. I think, sir, however, that 
“it is quite obvious, upon the reading of the list 
| of gentlemen who are to com the different 
‘committees, and from the statements which 
| have fallen from the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that there is quite a number of Senators, both 
upon these committees and not upon these 
committees, who have not been at all consulted 
_ in reference tc theif organizatton. If I under- 
stand the statement of the honorable Senator 
from Indiana with reference to the organiza- 
tion, it is this: That the party in this body 
having the majority of Senators has met in 
caucus, and have seleeted for themselves a4 
majority of members upon all, or nearly all, 
_ the committees. The list thus made out has 
been placed in the hands of another Senator 
associated in political action with the minority 
party, or rather one of the minority parties In 
this body ; who, upon consultation with his po- 
litical friends, has completed these committees. 
' Now, sir, the principle upon which, as the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has stated, both these gen- 
tlemen, representing their political friends, 
have proceded, is to exclude those Senators 
, who, according to their judgment, stand out- 
side of the healthy political organizations of 
the country. 

Mr. President, my position is well known— 
at least to the constituents whom I have the 
honor to represent. It is that of a Democrat, 
by the grace of God, free and independent—a 
Democrat holding in good fath, and with a 
fixed pur to carry them into every prac- 
tical application, all the principles of. the 
Democratic faith, whether they vay rs the 
rights of persons, the rights of the States, or 
the rights of nations. I repeat, sir, I am ready 
always, according to the measure of my abili- 
ties, to give to these principles the fullest prac- 
t:cal application which our Constitution and 
veiasigias of Government'permit. Well, sir, if 
there is anything in this declaration—and I 
_ challenge anybody to point out any part of my 

whole political action which is‘in conflict with 
it—if there is anything in that which marks me 
out as outside of the healthy political organi- 
zations of this country, | must be content to 
accept whatever reproach belongs to my posi- 
tion. I wish, however, Mr. President, to test 
the sense of the Senate upon this matter ; and 
inasmuch as it is quite apparent that a num- 
ber of Senators have not been consulted at all, 
and others have been consulted only partially, 
;and that there has been, to say the least, in 
this appointment of coramittees great injustice 
‘done to some States, and particularly to some 
of the States of the West, and several of the 
| States of this Union, I will move to postpone 
the further consideration of this resolution 
‘ until to morrow, that the Senate and the coun- 
try may see how these committees are com- 
| posed; and upon that motion, Mr. President, | 
| ask the yeas and nays. 


| The resignation of the Senator from Wiscon- 
| son caused several new vacancies. It was pro- 
| posed that the Chair should: fill them, but Mr. 
Hale objected, and demanded that the rule be 
observed. The Senate then proceeded to bal- 
| lot. 

Mr. Chase very properly remarked, that in 
| view of the disclosure that had been made, he 
| felt it due to the State he represented, and 
| those who acted with him, not to vote at all 
upon the question. After some ineffectual at- 
tempts to elect, a quorum not voting, it was 
agreed that the Chair should fill the vacancies. 

And thus ended this disgraceful scene of 
mean proscription. If there be anything more 
utterly contemptible than the alliance of Sla- 
very and Hunkerism, we have not yet found it 
out. 


OHIO LAND REFORM RESOLUTIONS. 


In the Senate, on Monday, Mr. Chase pre- 
sented the resolutions of the Legislatare of 
Ohio, in favor of free grants to actual settlers, 
and said—- 

Mr. President; The bill which has passed 
the House of Representatives, known as the 
Homestead Bill, is perhaps the nearest approxi- 
mation to the wish of the Legislature of Ohio 
which is attainable during the present seésion. 
That bill has been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and now lies on the table 
of the Senate. 

I wish merely to say, upon presenting these 
resolutions, that I have submitted none, during 
my service here, with more unfeigned pleasure. 
I fully accord with their whole doctrine, al- 
though I believe it is not contained in the plat- 
form of any national political organization, 
except that whose Convention met at Pitts- 
burgh. 

The resolutions propose to arrest the dispo- 
sition of the public lands by sale. They pro- 
pose, also, what is of more importance at the 
present moment, the free grant of the public 
lands to actual settlers, in the several States 
where the lands lie. A more beneficent, a 
more wise, 2 more just measure, in my judg- 
ment, has never been commended to the con- 
sideration of the American Congress. Upon 
all occasions I shall give it my hearty support; 
and I rejoice that the Legislature of my own 
great State has been the first to recommend it, 
by a strong vote, to the Nationel Legislature. 

Mr. Walker. Wisconsin is ahead of you. 

Mr. Chase. My friend from Wisconsin 
suggests that Wisconsin is ahead of Ohio in 
this matter. I hope that Land Reform is not 
one of those doctrines which have been modi- 
fied in that State, by the lapse of time and 
other influences, under which the Senator told 
us, awhile since, the condition of public senti- 
ment in Wisconsin has been changed upon 
other questions. 

As the subject of these resolutions is already 
before us, I move that they be laid on the 
table and printed for the use of the Senate. 


———_s —_—- 


THE LEMMON CASE. 


The Union has suddenly become dumb on 
the Lemmon “outrage,” so called—not a word 
about it for the last two weeks. It went off 
half-cocked, and missed its aim. 

Opinions are divided in Virginia. In the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, able writers take 
opposite views of the decision of Judge Paine. 
One of them, over the signature of State Rights, 
argues that the law of New York does not con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States. 

“The laws of Virginia allow any one to-hold 
slaves in Virginia ,; but she could not allow 
any one to hold slaves in New York. If she 
could, a citizen of Virginia would possess a 
right in New York, which a citizen of New 
York would be deprived of by the laws of that 
State. I believe it is nowhere contended that 





writing bas blew nonsense from New York 
about that which she calls “this intensely vital 
Southern question.” Let the good woman 
know that she is about as well instructed upon 
her side of the matter, as the Beecher woman 
would pretend to be on the other. Why, had 
the Lemmon ease been brought before the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana would have decided precisely as 
Judge Paine has—unless, indeed, it had been 
na known to them a, fact in geography, 
which is new to us, viz: that the only route 
from Virginia to “lew Orleans is via N. York. 

It is only when the slave escapes into « free 
State, that the Constitution, and the laws under 
it, aid the master in his recovery. If the slave 
be voluntarily taken to a free country by the 
master, that slave becomes free; and, being 
once free, but for a moment, our laws cannot 
make him a slave again. We bave decided 
this over and over.. The case of Maria vs. 
Generis was the case where Generis had pur- 
chased a woman born a slave, but who had 
been allowed by her master to work in Indiana. 
Subsequently, he took her to Louisiana, sold 
her to Generis; she became dissatisfied with 
her condition, sued. for her freedom, and ob- 
tained it. Soin the case of Mary Louisa vs. 
Marot, where the plaintiff had been taken to 
France to wait upon a weak mistress. On her 
return here, she sued for her freedom, and ob- 
tained it. . 

True, our Legislature made an act to correct 
these decisions ; but such an act is unconstitu- 
tional, and no honest judge, with a grain of 
regard for law, would dare say it was binding 
on him. No. complaint has come from the 
South, about the decision of Judge Paine ; but 
it is the North and Mrs. Cora Montgomery 
Cazneau who tell us that somebody has knocked 
a chip off our hat, and that “our citizen right 
of inter-State transit” is in danger. Good 
madam, inform yourself upon the law. The 
Lemmon case is a sad one, doubtless, for the 
owner, but she alone is interested. A little 
study of geography, and ten dollars to a law- 
yer, would haye saved her this trouble. 

For the National Era. 
ANNUARY, 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Winds, stirring through the pinetops high, 
Or hovering on the ocean's breast, 

Blow softly on the ways that lie 
Sloping and brightening toward the West. 


Blow softly, for my thoughts would sweep, 
Upon your still and beauteous waves, 

Back to the woodlands green and deep, 

- Back to the firesides and the graves— 


The firesides of the rasiest glow, 
The graves wherein my kindred rest— 
Winds of the Northland, softly blow, 
And bear me to the lovely West. 


There linger sweetest voices yet, 
That ever soothed from grief its pain ; 
There glow the hills with suns long set, 
And there my heart grows young again 


As the dead days, unswathed and white, 
In beauty from the dust arise, 

The days when distances of light 
Met the blue border of the skies— 


o 
The hope which in the crimsoning boughs 
Shut up her wings dim years away, 
Sits with her wan and crownless brows 
Leaned on the sodded graye to-day. 


For when the last sweet vision died 
She nursed jor me, there fell a night 
Cloudy and black enough to hide 
Her smile’s almost eternal light. 


When, whistling to the whining winds, 

The year went tracking through the snow, 
My heart was comforted with friends 

Gone on the last long journey now— 


Who in the middle heavens can view 
The noontide sun without a sigh— 

A yearning for the faded dew 
Where morning’s broken splendors lie. 


And from the glory up above, 

My eyes come down to earth, and mark 
Tho pain, the sorrow for lost love— 

The awful transit of the dark. 


Weak and unworthy, still I live, 
Harvests and plenteous boughs to see ; 

My God! how good thou art to give 
Such blessings as I have, to me. 


O! add to these all needful grace— 
Divide me from that proud disdain, 
Climbing against the sunless base 
Of an eternity of pain. 





NEW YORK EVENING Post. 


We publish the prospectus of the Evening 
Post in this week’s Era. We like the Post, 
and expect always to read it with profit and 
pleasure. It advocated General Pierce, but de- 
nounced the platform, and maintained its An- 
ti-Slavery bearing. It is prepared to support 
his administration, too, but in the hope (falla- 
cious, we think) that it will not be pro-slavery. 
Should it be disappointed, it will be honest 
enough to say so, and able enough to make its 
dissent formidable. 





“ A Goop Way or Apvertisine.—It has been 
announced that a new novel was about to be 
commenced in the National Era by Mrs. Stowe, 
to be called ‘Mark Sutherland’ After this 
paragraph is well copied, the alteration is 
made that it is from the pen of Mrs. South- 
wortu, not Mrs. Stowe. This is commencing 
the campaign under false colors, plain enough.” 

The foregoing paragraph is from the Con- 
necticut Courant, a paper with which the Era 
has never exchanged. It charges us with having 
advertised a new story by Mrs. Stowe, and then, 
when the advertisement had been well copied, 
having corrected it by stating that the story 
was to be from the pen of Mrs. Southworth, 
not Mrs. Stowe. Were we capable of such 
trickery, we should be no better than the editor 
of the Courant, whose charge is as false as it is 
mean. Our readers very well know that the 
only advertisement we have ever made of the 
story referred to, is the following, which has 
appeared in the Era for the last two weeks: 

A NEW WORK BY MRS, SOUTHWORTH. 
We shall commence in the first number of 


the next volume of the Era,a new story by 
Mrs. Southworth, which will run through a 


uarter or a third of the volume, entitled as 
lows : 
MARK SUTHERLAND: 
OR, 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


The author has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing outline of its contents. 

“This story illustrates, among other things, 
the genius of American Institutions in develo 
ing and recompensing native talent in all ranks 
of society, shown in the history of a planter’s 
son, who, giving up his patrimony for con- 
seience sake, sets outupon a life of toil and self- 
denial, and through many early trials, adven- 





sources, that the far greater portion of Scandi- 
navian voters in Chicago, as well as throughout 
the whole sprang, Bete: for General Franklin 
Pierce and Hon. William R. King. Yes, I feel 
warranted in saying that nota tenth part of 
them voted for any other candidates. ~ 
Perfectly satisfied with the ample and hon- 
orable evidences with which the Democratic 
press has furnished me, of the success which 
attended my efforts in behalf of the Democratic 
candidates, during the last Presidential cam- 
paign, I cannot but smile at the contrary opin- 
lon éxpressed by the editor of the Chicago 
Citizen. Respectfully, G, C. Hesse. 
Vores Nor Rerurnev.—A friend, writing 
from Carbondale, Luzerne county, Pennsylva- 
nia, says that 79 votes were polled ‘in that 
county for Hale and Julian, but no record of 
them is found in the returns. It is not improb- 
able that the Free Democratic votes of some 
other counties were omitted. Sixteen are put 
down as having cast none. Will our friends in 
these counties inform us on this point? 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 


The Secretary of the Navy, in bringing to 
the notice of the President and Congress the 
subjects worthy their attention, reminds them 
that many valuable suggestions of his prede- 
cessors, yet not acted on, have lost none of their 
interest. 

The distribution of the navy into six squad- 
rons has still been adhered to, and the term of 
cruise remains at three years, except on the 
coast of Africa, where it has been limited to 
two. The term, however, is subject to an oc- 
casional prolongation when the public interest 


— It. 

he East India equadron has been lately re- 
organized, and placed under command of Com- 
modore Perry, and his force will consist of the 
line-of-battle ship Vermont, to be ready about 
the 1st of March next; the steam-frigate Mis- 
sissippi, his flag-ship; to be followed by the 
steam-frigate Powhatan, detailed in place of 
the Princeton, whose machinery has been found 
imperfect. The corvette Macedonian, the sloop- 
of-war Vandalia, and the steamer Alleghany, 
will compose the remainder of this force. The 
storeships Supply and Southampton are also 
attached to the East India squadron. 

The Pacific squadron will be put under com- 
mand of Captain Dulany. 

The African squadron will be placed under 
the command of Commodore Lavalette. The 
Secretary suggests that the time has come 
when the necessity of continuing this squadron 
may be considered. 

no the coast of Brazil, Captain Salter will 
in the spring relieve Commodore McKeever. 

The Mediterranean squadron, in command 
of Commodore Stringham, will probably here- 
after be reinforced by either the Princeton or 
Saranac. This squadron has been conspicu- 
ously engaged, and the zeal with which it has 
performed its duty is commended. 

The Home squadron, under command of 
Commodore Newton, consists of the flag-ship 
the frigate Columbia, the steamers Saranac 
and Fulton, and the sloops-of-war Albany and 
Cyane. 

The Secretary adverts to the expedition for 
the purpose of establishing relations ‘Of amity 
and commerce with the eiapire of Japan, and 
to the expedition for the exploration and survey 
of the China seas, the Northern Pacific, and 
Behring’s straits. He anticipates important re- 
sults from both these expeditions.. The latter 
is placed under the command of Commander 
Ringgold, distinguished for his participation in 
a former expedition ; and the sloop-of-war Vin- 
cennes, the propeller John Hancock, and the 
brig Porpoise, have been detailed for the pur- 


poo se 

With a view of contributing to the fulfilment 
of the high expectations which the country has 
formed of the navy, the Secretary has also set 
on foot two other expeditions, from which great 
good is anticipated. These are the African 
expedition, under Commander Lynch, and the 
expedition for the purpose of exploring the 
river La Plata and its tributaries, which will 
be placed under the command of Lieutenant 
Page. 

In connection with these, the Secretary re- 
fers to the return of Lieutenant Herndon, to 
whom was consigned, in conjunction with Pass- 
ed Midshipman (now. Lieutenant) Gibbon, an 
exploration of the valley of the river Amazon 
and its tributaries. Lieatenant Herndon has 
collected valuable statistics in relation to the 
country, and a report of his jour . 7 is in course 
of preparation. Lieutenant Gibbon has not 
yet arrived, but when he returns the facts 
gathered in his route will also be submitted. 

The services of Lieutenants Lee and Berry- 
man, in ascertaining the position of dangerous 
rocks between the United States and Europe, 
are noticed. ; 

The expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, about to be organized under the auspices 
of Messrs. Grinnell and Peabody, will furnish 
occasion for valuable scientific observation ; 
and the Secretary thinks he has done no more 
than justice to a meritorious officer in acceding 
to the request of Lady Franklin, by permitting 
Dr. Kane to accompany the expedition. If ad- 
ditional means should be necessary for his sci- 
entific researches, the subject is commended to 
the attention of Congress. 

Of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, the 
Secretary gives his views at some length. As 
the number of those who can be admitted to 
the school under the present system is necessa- 
rily small, and as the school is liable to some 
other objections, he proposes a fundamental 
change in its structure, and recommends that 
the academy should be composed exclusively of 
cadets, or young men who are received as can- 
didates for admission to the navy. By the ar- 
rangement which he proposes, Sindee would 
be called on to nominate fifty-seven candidates 
every year, and the President five, besides the 
appointment to vacancies arising out of failure 
to pass preliminary examinations. Various 
other suggestions, in this connection, are offer- 
ed in regard to the classification of midshipmen, 
passed midshipmen, and masters, and the estab- 
lishment of a hydrographical corps. The year- 
ly graduates of the academy will, according to 
this system, be assigned to the two branches of 
service described—nemely, the regular naval 
service, and that of the hydrographical corps. 
The Secretary enters into very explicit details 
of the proposed system, and states succinctly 
the reasons which call for its adoption. 

* Praise is awarded to Cohmannder Stribling, 
who has charge of the institution, and to the 
officers, professors, and assistants under his 
command, for the assiduity and intelligence 
with which they have performed their duties. 

On the subject of the organization and disci- 

line of seamen, the Secretary dwells at length. 

he abolition of corporal punishment, without 
provision for a suitable substitute, has been 
followed by unsatisfactory results, and-the most 
frequent complaints against the abolition of 
corporal punishment are made by seamen 
themselves. Looking at this state of things, 
the Secretary submits the outlines of a new 
system of enlistment, by which the sailor, after 
suitable probation, shall be permanently at- 
tached to the navy of the United States, receiv- 
ing an additional dollar a month for every suc- 
cessive five years’ service, the right to this ad- 
ditional pay being liable to forfeiture by his re- 
signation or being struck off the list, which is 
only to be done by order of the Secretary of 
the Navy or by sentence of a court martial ; 
the registered seamen to be exempt from any 


retary concurs in the opinion that the Naval 
Asylum should be removed from Philadelphia 
to Annapolis or Norfolk. 

The Naval Observatory is referred to with 
approbation. 


e return of Lieutenant Gilliss with rich 


| contributions to science is noticed, and his re- 


port promised. - 
. Professor Espy is making commendable pro- 
gress in his meteorological observations. 


Sundry other topics of minor interest are ad- 
verted to. é 

The concluding portion of the report is de- 
voted to the — itures and estimates of ex- 
penditures of the Department, for particulars 
of which we refer to the report itself. 


: Republic. 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 





SENATE. 
Tuespay, December 7. 

_ Mr. Clemens gave notice of a joint resolu- 
tion conferring on Major General Winfield 
Scott the rank of Lieutenant General by brevet. 

Mr. Adams introduced a bill to prevent un- 
authorized banking in the District of Columbia. 

A messuge was received from the House, with 
a resolution providing for election of Chaplains, 
which was taken up; and concurred in. 

The Senate then proceeded to the election of 
Chaplain, and the Rey. C. M. Butler (Episco- 
pal) receiving 27 votes out of 40 given, was de- 
clared duly elected Chaplain. 

The resolution to defer the credentials of the 
Hon. Archibald Dixon, Senator elect from the 
State of Kentucky, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Hon. Henry Clay, which 
went into effect on September Ist, 1852, to a 


Much discussion followed, when, without 

taking the question, the Senate adjourned. 
Wepnespay, Decemaer 8. 

Mr. Hale appeared in his seat to-day. 

Mr. Chase gave notice of a bill ceding to 
Ohio all the unsold lands in that State. 

Mr. Clemens introduced a joint resolution, 
authorizing the President to confer the rank of 
Lt. General by brevet for meritorious services. 

Mr. Gwin gave notice of a bi'l granting lund 
for the construction of a railroad from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific. 

The Kentucky contested election case was 
then taken up. The question being about to 
be taken on the amendment allowing Mr. 
Dixon to be sworn, the Chair submitted to the 
Senate the question whether Mr. Meriwether’s 
name should be called or not? 

A long debate followed, and finally the 
whole subject was postponed till‘Monday next. 

Mr. Gwin submitted a resolution directing 
the Committee on Finance to report all the ap- 
propriation bills before January next, with the 
exception of the Civil and Diplomatic bill. 

Bul amended by House, granting a register 
to the bark Kate Wheeler, was passed. 

The House bill making appropriations for 
bringing the votes for President and Vice Pres- 
ident to the seat of Government, was taken up 
and passed. The Senate then adjourned. 

Tuurspay, DECEMBER 9, 

After the presentation of some Executive 
documents, the Senate proceeded to consider a 
resolution submitted by Mr. Hale, to rescind 
the rule passed on the 28th of March, 1850, 
against according to members dying during 
the recess the same honors conceded to those 
who die during the sessions. After some de- 
bate, it was lost—yeas 16, nays 23. 

The Senate, after a short time spent in Ex- 
ecutive business, adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, DECEMBER 7. 


The Speaker announced the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, being the motion submitted 
by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, to commit the Mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, to- 
gether with the accompanying documents, to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and that fifteen thousand extra copies 
of the message and documents be printed. 

Mr. Brooks, of New York, moved an amend- 
ment of the original resolution to commit and 
— that the portion of the message which al- 

uded to the tariff should be referred to a select 
committee. He stated that his object was to 
have the subjet taken up at an early period of 
the session, for the purpose of having a corres- 
nding action, and with a view to prevent the 
urther accumulation of the surplus revenue, 
which he estimated on tla first of January at 
twenty millions. He expressed himself as de- 
sirous of enlarging the free list, and reducing 
the duties on manufactured goods, but did not 
enter into details. 

Mr. Brown, of Miss., referred to the opinion 
entertained by Mr. Brooks, and others, at the 
time the tariff of 1846 was passed—that it 
would destroy the-revenue—and contrasted it 
with the dread which is now entertained in the 
same quarter of a surplus revenue. 

Mr. Dean, of New York, opposed the amend- 
ment, and moved the previous question—under 
which the yeas and nays were taken, when it 
was negatived—yeas 73, nays 92. 

The original motion was then put and car- 
ried, to refer the message to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
amendment to print 5,000 copies in the Span- 
ish language having been negatived, the origi- 
nal motion was carried as submitted. 

Mr. Key, of New York, from the committee 
appointed during the recess to inquire into the 
nature of the Gardiner claim, reported a bill to 
prevent frauds on the Treasury, which, with 
the report and evidence, was ordered to be 
printed; and the bill, having been read a first 
and second time, was recommitted to the same 
committee. 

A motion to adjourn having been lost, the 
House proceeded to the election of a chaplain , 
when the Rev. Mr. Gallagher (Presbyterian) 
having received the number of yotes necessary 
to a choice, was declared duly elected. The 
House then adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, DeceMBER 8. 


The Clerk having read the journals of yes- 
terday, embracing the appointment of the 
standing committees of the House— 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, submitted a bill 
appropriating $20,000 for the payment of mes- 
‘sengers appointed to proceed to Washington, 
with the electoral returns of President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. Scudder, of Massachusetts, then notified 
the House of the death of the late Hon. Mr. 
Fowler, Representative from that State ; gave 
an account of his last illness, detailed at much 
length the more prominent events of his life, 
mM concluded with a well-merited eulogium 
on his life of usefulness, piety, and virtue. 

He concluded with moving the usual resolu- 
tions of sympathy on the part of members, that 
they wear the customary badge of mourning 
for thirty days; that the Clerk communicate 
the sympathy of the House to the family of the 
deceased, and that the House adjourn. 

The resolutions were adopted ; and the House 
accordingly adjourned. 

Tuurspay, DeceMBER 9. 

Mr. Duncan announced in appropriate terms 
the death of Benjamin Thompson, Tate a Rep- 
resentative from the fourth district of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The customary resolutions were passed, and 
the House adjourned. 


The Sehate did not sit Friday and Saturday. 
The House adjourned over from Friday to 





select committee of five Senators, was taken up... 


and very confidéntly refprs to the National Era 
for his authority. : 
On examining your table of the “ Official 
Vote of Ohio,” in the last Era, I find you have 
_ the Whig vote too. small, by 300, while you 
ave stated the vote of the other two parties 
correctly. 


"s 


last two Presidential elections, is as follows: 








Dem. F. §. Whig. 
In 1848 - 1,953 1,042 720 
In 1852 - 1,873 1,033 955 
80 loss. 9 loss. 235 gain. 


By which it may be seen that, while the vote 
of both the Democratic and Free Soil parties 
is now less than in 1848, the Whigs have in- 
creased their vote in the county rising of 321, 
per cent. 


I now refer to this matter, because the Era 
has recently manifested some disposition to 
treat the Whig party with comparative fair- 
ness ; for which reason, also, 1 am your sub- 
seriber. Very respectfally, 

S. C. CLakKE. 

We have never felt any disposition to treat 
anybody with unfairness. 

The returns of the vote of Ohio, published in 
the Era, were copied, as they stood, from one 
of our exchanges. ‘ 

A word to our correspondent. Suppose now, 
as the Tritune is silent as to the reoryaniza- 
tion of the Whig party, and those who are 
taking the lead in the work of reorganization 
are building it upon a Hunker foundation, yor 
and your liberally-disposed friends unite with 
the Free Democrats in the effort to rescue the 
Federal Grvernment from the control of the 
Slave Power, and place it upon the side of 
Freedom.—Ed. Era. 


OrriciaL Vote or Kentucky.—The vote of 
Kentucky was counted by the Board of Ezxam- 
iners, at Frankfort, on Rader of last week, 
and the following is the result : 


For Scott and Graham - - 57,109 
For Pierce and King - - - 54,009 
For Hale and Julian - - - 266 
Maj. for Scott over Pierce - - 3,100 
The vote of Whitley county, not being offi- 


cially returned, was not included in the above 
count. With the reported majority for Scott 
in Whitley, added to the above, Scott’s majority 
in the State would be 3,315. 


DEATH. 


Died near Newcastle, Lawrence county, Pa., 
on the morning of the 8th ult., Joun Moore, 
aged about 67 years. . 

In the death of Mr. Moore the Presbyterian 
church has lost a member of more than forty 
years’ standing; the Temperance reform, its 
first advocate in Chenango township ; the Anti- 
Slavery party its first voter at the polls where 
he resided ; and the down-trodden and imbruted 
slave, a true friend. ' 

On the 26th of last Apri! he buried his aged 
companion. Consumption removed them both 
sere earth, to higher enjoyments at God’s right 

and. 





TO THE READERS OF THE ERA. 


More than ten years ago, the undersigned left a 
girl in Ohio, named ANN EvizaBetu RUTHERFORD. 
Only once since then have they heard from her. It 
was said that she was, at the time, teaching a school 
in the north part of Ohio, but they were unable to 
learn her particular location. Should any person 
who may read this in the Era know anything of her, 
if they will write to the subscriber, Cochran’s Grove 
post office, Shelby county, Illinois, they will confer a 
lasting favor on her anxious friends. She may pos- 
sibly be married, and thus be known by some other 
name. If she is living, she is now about thirty years 
old. ROBERT RUTHERFORD, 

Dee. 16 MARGARET RUTHERFORD. 








SPECIMEN NUMBER NOW READY. 
WOODWORTHS YOUTI'S CABINET FOR 1853. 
Great Inducements for Subscribing / 

1 HE Javuary Number of this unrivalled Magazine for 

Youth is now ready. It is the first number in a new 
volume, and now is the time to subscribe. The publisher 
is confident that this initial number (which is only a fair 
sample of what the Magazine is to be during the ensuing 
year) isthe most perfect thing of its kind ever issued in 
America. Although the entire work is stereotyped, we 
have printed twelve thousand of the January number, in 
auticipation of the increase of new subscribers. 


A SPECIMEN WILL BE SENT 
To every person who wiehes to examine the work, with a 
view either of sub: cribing or obtaining subscribers. Price 
for this purpose, only siz cents, which can be enclosed ei- 
ther in money or post office stamps Parents who are not 
acquainted with the work will do us a favor by writing fur 
acopy. It will speak,for itself. 


WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET 


Is now in its eighth volume. Kach number cuntains forty- 
eight pag: s, making neariy 

Six hundred large Duodecimo Pages 
For the year, illustrated with some one hundred beautiful 
and characteristic engravings. It is the cheapest as well 


as the best publication of the kind in the couurry. See the 
following 


TERMS OF THE YOUTH’S CABINET. 


For a single copy, one year, one dollar. 

For a club of four copies, three dollars. 

For a club of seven copies, five dollars: and an additional 
copy will be sent to the one who forms the club. 

For a club of ten copies, seven dollars; ani two addi- 
tional copies to the one who forms the club. 

Payment must invariably be made in advance. 

CREAT REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 

The postage on Woodworth’s Yeuth’s Cabinet, when paid 
in advance at the post office where it is sent, is now only 
siz cents u year, to any portion of the Union. 

To Postmasters and others: 

Postmasters, clegymen, teachers, and students, who will 
interest themselves in obtaining subscribers, are author 
ized to retain twenty-five per cent. on all new subscriptions, 
where the full price (one dollar) is paid. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 

Please forward your orders, by letter, to the publisher, 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 
118 Nassan street, New York. 
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NORTH & PRESCOTT, 
| & TORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors in 
Chancery, St. Antbony Falls, Minnesota Territory 
Dec. 16—yg John W. North. George W. Pre«cott. 


rat SUPERB GIFT BOOKS. 


TT P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, have published the 
following auperbiy illustrated Gift Books : 
By Rev. 


Heaven and its Scriptural Emblems. 
Rufus W. Clark. This work is intended by the rever- 
end and talented author to fill a place too much nezlect- 
ed in the Gift Book literature of our country, viz: the 
Keligio.s department. He has presented a picture of 
Heaven, drawn with graphic power and eloquence from 
Scripiure #mblems Billings has illustrated it with 
five original designs, engraved on steel, which we hesi- 
tate not to say have never been excelied, even by the 
exquisite pencil of Billings himself. [n paper, printing, 
a d binding, we intend it shall be as near tauitiess as 
possible. In one volume, 8vo. Price, in cloth, $2.50; 
cloth, gilt, $350; Turkey, $5. Ready December 1. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. H.B. Stowe. Re- 
stereotyped in one octavv volume, with steel portraits 
of Mrs Stowe and J ittle Eva, and illustrated with one 
hundred original designs. by Billings ; engraved in tie 
highest style of wood engraving, by ten ofthe most die- 

- tinguished artists in America. {t is our intention to 
make this one of the most splendid volumes, as to its 
engravings, ite paper, printing, and binding, everiesued 
from the American press. it will be ready December 1. 
Price, in c oth, $2 50; cloth, gilt, $350; Turkey. $5. 

Orders from the trade, for the above works, are most re 
spectfuily. solicited. 
BOOKS IN PRESS: 

The Book of One Thousand Anecdotes—Hu- 
morous, grave. and witty.. An interesting book. By 
M Lafayette By ra. Hee a 

The Shady Side; or, Life in a Country Parson- 
age. By a Pastor's Wite. 

The Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. Pub- 


lishing in numbers Numbers | and 2 now ready. By 
Dr &.C. Rogers The Spiritual Rappings’ humbug is 








The official vote of Mahoning county, at the | 


or 
THE NEW YORK EVENING POST, 
Daily, Semi-weekly, and Weekly—1852~53. 


N the \5th of November last,the Evening Post com~ 
O pleted its fifty-first year. The arrival of Sather anni" 
versary reminds us of two annual! recurring duties ; first, 
to acknowledge our manifold obligations to the friends of 
our journal throughout the United States; the second, to 
advise them of their obligations tous. We shall discharge 
both duties with cheerfulness, and with as much pride as 
may consist with becoming modesty. 

Among our obligations to them, we desire to enumerate 
the following : “« 

1. The number of readers of the Evening Post has in- 
creased more rapidly duiing the past year than ever before 
during the same period of time. 

Its aggregate circulation was never so large ag at 
present. 

3 The circulation of the daily edition has not been so 
large for twenty yea.s as now, while the circulation of our 
weekly and semi weekly editions is greater than ever before 
since their publication commenced. All this we fee! that 
we owe, in some measure, to the kind intercession of onr 
friends, and we are profoundly grateful for it. ‘Iheir obli- 
gations to us we shall state with equal frankness. 

First We are expending annually over fourteen thou- 
saud dcllars more upon our publications thun we did three 
years ago, and »re increasing the amonut steadily whenever 
aD opportanity is presented of adding in hat way to their 
interest or vale, without an imprudent sacrifice. 

Second. We have sustained-the only Democratic journal 
which bas ever existed, for any length of time, in the city 
of New Yo:k, without incurring any obligations or inten- 
tionally neglecting any duties, which we uwed to any polit- 
ical party. 

Third. While we have labored to the best of onr abilities 
for the establishment of a sonnd Democratic system of Gov- 
ernment, lookiug to the constant enlargement of the rights 
of the individaal mau, we have never permitted our views 
of what was or was not Democratic, to be determined by 
the action of any pvlitical organization, or by the personal 
solicitations of political partisans 

Fourt. The editorial co!umns of the Evening Post have 
been uniformly appropriated to what were deemed matters 
of public concern, and the proprietors confidently appeal to 
its whole history, embracing now a period of one year more 
then half a century, to show a single instance in which it 
has circulated opinions which its editors did not entertain, 
or advoc ted measures which they supposed did not tend to 
the public good. In prosecuting this course, they have 
be-u frequently brought into conflict with the private inter- 
sts of individuals and of classes; they have been compelled 
to disoblige old and valued frie de, t» assail hoary an. con- 
secrated prejudices, and to denounce wickeduesa end crime 
in high places 

The taithtul discharge cf such duties is certain to arow e 
the active hostility of mul itudes, but it is likely to make 
fw active friends. Theehampion of the public interest, how- 
ever efficient and successful my be the service he renders, 
rarely inepires anyindividual with thesenve of personal obli- 
g tion. hile there m:y be tens of thonsands to approve, 
there may not be ten who will think of rewarding. The 
time is + retty sure to come, however, when history steps 
forward to vindicate the career of the independent journalist, 
and to reward him, in some degree, for the sicrifices to 
which his course may have subjeeted him. Of¢ that reward 
the Evening Post has not been denied its thare. It has a 
historical inheritance of which any jonrval might be proud; 
fr it will be difficuit to point :o a single principle v hich 
h.s been finally incorporated into the public policy of this 
country, that does not owe its porition there in some degrce 
to the adv. cacy of this journal ; while its volumes, + ow ac 
cumulated to a library, abound with evidences of its suc- 
ceseful op, osition to i: numerable mesures, the fragmentary 
ruins of which lie strewed along the highway of our national 
history. = 
More than twenty years ago, rhe Evening Post began to 
plesd for the doctrines of Free Trede, when every Northern 
journ.) was either silent, or openly advuca‘ing protective 
tariffs. 

The Evening Post was one ot the earliest championa of 
State Rights ag» inst the encrouchu.ents of the Federal Gav- 
e:npment; it has resisted, with unceasivg effort. that syetem 
of iuternai improvements, which, at one time, th: eatened the 
budding enterprise of this country with the unequal and 
fatal cc mpetition of the General Gover ment; it has « p- 
posed specixl legislation, and all rants of special privi- 
leges, wherever and whenever its opposition seemed to be 
required; it libored with no ordinary devotion to rid the 
country of the national ban’, and to establish in its etead 
the snb-treaeury system, which row remains cne of the most 
dorable and conspicuous monuments of Americanstatesmap- 
ship; it has steadfastly defended the right of petition ; it 
resisted the passsge of the iast bankrupt law; it resisted 
the assumption of the State debts, the squandering of the 
public tauds, the creation of ali maritime and commercial 
agrees: and it has resisted every effort to extend the 
aréa of human slavery. 
Chere are three editions of the Evening Post now pub- 
lished the Weekly, Semi-W-ekly, ana Daily—all on 
Sheets of the same dimensions, 4,632 eqnare inches of princ- 
ed surface. 
The Weekly Evening Post is, we believe, the cheapest 
political newspaper published inthe World. Each nnmber 
embraces in bulk the contents of an oruinary duodecimo 
volume, for only $1 @ year, which is less than two cents for 
a single copy. Kach number embrac:s, in addition to the 
p litical, literary, and news matter of the daily, from four 
to five columns of commercial intelligence, reporta of mar- 
kete, and of the condition of banks throughont the United 
States, which among weekly newspapers is a feature pecu- 
liar, we believe, to the Evening Post. J 
Single copies fr one year, paymeat always in advance - $l 
Eleven copies te one aduress,for one year - - - - - $id 
Pos*age on the Weekly Evening Past per quarter, 6 1-4 
cents, or 25 cénts a year. 
The Semi- Weeklv Evening Post contains all the reading 
matter which appears in the daily editions. Its terms of 
subscription are as follows: 
Single copies for one year, pre-paid - - - - 
Ten c pies to one address, for one year - 





$3 
+ - $20 
cents a year. ° 
The terms of the Daily Evening Post are as follows: 
Single copies for one year, pre paid, $9; not pre-paid $1000 
Single copi+s for three months, pre-paid -- 250 
Single numbers. delivered at tne desk 3 
‘Lhe postage on the Daily Evening Post will be 39 cents 
a quarter, or $1 56 a year. 
The style of the firm, and the name in which all business 
with the paper is transacted, and the address for all com- 
munications designed for the proprietors or editors. ia, 
WM.C. BRYANT &CO, 
18 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Dec 16—3tg 





AN EDITION FOR THE MILLION! 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin for 371¢ Cents! 


\ E bave yielded tothe repeated and urgent solicita- 

tions of numerous friends of hamanity, and now ofier 
to them and to the public generally—to the living masses— 
an edition of Mrs Stowe’s unrivalled work, at a price so low 
as to bring it within the p eans of every person. It seems a 
—< super: rogation to speak in comp}imentary terms of 
a 


? 

ONE MILLION COPIES OF WHICH 
have been printed, in this country and in Europe, in a little 
more than six mo. ths—4 sale which has nv counterpart in 
the world’s history Yet, rotwith«tandirg this immense 
sale, there are hundreds of th usanids in our own country 
who have not vet perased the glowi.g pareso Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, many of whom have beeu prevented from doing so, 
from inability to purchase. Ty remove this ob-tasle, we 
have issued this edition 


(> FOR THE MILLION. 2 


And millions wi!l now read it, and own it, and drin’ in ita 
heavenly principles, and the living generations of men will 
imbibe its noble sentiments, and generations yet unbora 
will rise up and bless its author, and thank the God of 
Heaven for inspiring a noble Woman t» utter such glowing, 
burning truths, for the redemption of the vppressed millions 
of our race. . 

To Booksellers, Philanthropists, or Societies who wish to 
purchase the above by the thousan!, for sale or distribn- 
tion, a liberal dieconnt will be made. The edition is very 
neatly printed, in a large octavo pamphlet of 166 pages, 
double columns, thisk paper covers, snd firmly stit hea. 
We tow offer to the public the follow ng esitions: 

UNCLE TOM’s CABIN—RETAIL. 

The edition for the million, thirty-seven and a half cents 

In German, (in press, to be published about vhe ist of 
January, 1853,) fi ty cents. 

The edition in 2 volumes, bound in c!oth, best library edi- 
tion, $1.50 

Superb illustrated edition, with 145 original ¢eaigns by 
Billivgs, engraved by Baker & Smith,in 1 volume, Syo, 
cioth, $2 50. 

Cloth, ful) gilt, $3 50. 

Extra Turkey, fall gilt, $5.00. 

JOHN P. JEWETYT & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTH NGTON, 
: Cleveland, Ohio 

P. S. Mra. Stowe is now preparing, ani in « few days will 
offer to the public, 


A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—being a complete 
refutation of some charges which have been made 
against her cn account of alleged overstatements of facts 
in Uncle Tum. It will make a pamvhiet of about 100 
pages. double columns, and will present original facts 
and documents, most thoroughly establishing the truth 
o every statement in her book. Price 25 cents. 

Dec. 2—4tif 





DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xema, ( nio, 
ILL take acknowledgments depositions, afidavite aad 
protestations, in town or country ; is agent for the 

National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; und 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tozell 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
OF Office—Galloway’s Buildings 1p stairs—cornerroom 
Sept. 19—ly 


IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS. 

D B. MeCULLOUGH, Manufecturer and Dealer in 

e PAINTS, OILS, §c., 141 Maiden Lane, New York , 
offers for sale on reasonable terms— 
White Lead in cil, in kegs of 25 to pounds. 
Black Paint, Yellow Ochre, Venitian Red, in oil 
Patent Dryer, Spanish- Brown, Terra de Sicnna, in oil. 
Umber, Chrome Imperial and Arsenieu Greens, in oil. 
Prussian Biue, Chrome Yellow, avd Verdigris, in oil. 
Varnishes of all kinds. 
Linseed Oil, boiled and raw. 
Patty, Chalk, Whiting, Lampblack. A 
American and English Venitian Ked, Chrome Red ard Yel- 
low, dry. 
india Red, Red Lead and Litharge, dry. 
Stone, French and Yellow Ochre dry. 
Chrome, Paris, and Brunswick Green, dry. 





Oct. 14—-3am 








“TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 

; HE MADISON HOUSE, located on Main street, be- 
i tween Front and Columbia, CINCINNATI, has veen 
much enlarged during the past rammer, and ia now open to 
entertain its former patroi s and a portion of the travelling 

rablic. 
‘ Merchants, traders, and others visiting the city will flud 
the Madison House well located, aceummodations goou, aud 
prices moderate. J. W. GARRISON & CU., 
Nov. 4—3m Proprietors 

HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTOURNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
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~ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


is reuson to believe that in some instanees par- 
ties have enlisted with a view to defraud the 








ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF . THE SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR. 


War DeparTMENT, 
Washington, December 4, 1852. 


The efforts of the Department have been 
principally directed to the defenve of our fron- 
tiers, and those of Mexico, from the ‘ndian 


tribeS"within our borders. For this purpose, 
out of about 11,000 officers and men borne on 


the rolls of the army, about 8,000 are employed 


in the defence of Texas, New Mexico, Calitor- 
nia, and Oregon, or of emigrants destined to 
the two last. 

The benefits that were anticipated from the 
"judicious arrangements made by the eommand- 
ers of the 8th and 9th military departments 
(Texas and New Mexico) have been fully real- 
wed. With the exception of a portion of the 
Rio Grande country, the former has been com- 
paratively exempt from Indian depredations. 
A number of persons of desperate character 
and fortunes were attracted to that frontier by 
the lawless attempts of Carvajal, and after 
his defeat they dispersed through the country, 
and resorted to plunder for subsistence. On 
the other hand, many of the inhabitants of 
Mexico either sought to avenge themselves for 
the wrongs inflicted on them by that adventu- 
rer and his followers, or found in his lawless 
proceedings a justification for their own, and 
retaliated on the peaceable inhabitants. 

The Indians in that vicinity availed them- 
selves of the confusion and alarm consequent 
upon this state of things, to renew their depre- 
dations. Thefts, robberies, and even assassina- 
tions, were the consequence. 

In New Mexico, the depredations of the In- 
diaus have been entirely arrested. The Nava- 
jos und the Apaches, the two most formidable 
tribes in all that region, have been completely 
overawed, and manifest every desire to be at 
peace with the whites. 

In consequence of frequent collisions between 
the Indians and the white inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, it was deemed advisable to 
send the 4th regiment of infantry to the Pacific, 
to replace the mounted riflemen that had been 
ordered thence to Texas. 

Intelligence has been received that the Yuma 
Indians, a bold and hostile tribe, occupying’ a 
portion of country on the Gila and Colorado 
rivers, whose inroads and depredations have 
been the source of frequent annoyance and 
alarm to the inhabitants both of our own ter- 
ritory and of the Mexican State of Sonora, 
have agreed to a peace. 

In spite of every effort to reduce the expenses 
of the army, they must continue to be very 
great in proportion to its numbers, so long as 
it is necessary to maintain so large a force in 
countries which supply so little of what is 
necessary to its Support as those in which the 
greater part of it is now stationed. 

The whole history of our country shows that 
whenever the two races are brought frequently 
into contact, collisions (generally produced by 
aggressions of the stronger on the weaker 
party) are inevitable. [ kaow of no other 
means by which those collisione can be pre- 
vented, than a rigid adherence to the policy 
which has heretofore been successfully prrsued, 
of setting apart a portion of territory for the 
exclusive occupancy of the Indians. 

A difficulty occurs in the application of this 
policy to Texas. By the terms of the compact 
admitting that State into the Union, she re- 
served to herself all the vacant territory within 
her limits. It is understood that she acknowl- 
edges no right of occupancy in the Indians 
within her borders, but proceeds to lay off her 
territory into counties, and, as fast as it is need- 
ed, to sell it, without assigning any portion of 
it to them, or providing in any other mode for 
their support. Nothing could be more calcu- 
lated to alarm and irritate the Indians, and to 
produce collisions between them and the whites, 
than the adoption of this policy. It, in fact, 
drives the Indians to desperation, by leaving 
them no alternative but to steal or to starve. It 
also deprives the Government of the United 
States of that control over them, and of the 
territory they occupy, which is necessary for 
their owa preservation as well as for the safety 
of the white settlements in their vicinity. If 
the United States are bound to protect Texas 

against the Indians, it is manifest that the Gov- 
ernment of that State should do nothing to 
thwart, but, on the contrary, all in its power to 
promote, the fulfilment of this daty. I there- 
tore respectfully suggest the expediency of en- 
deavoring to make some arrangement with that, 
State, whereby a portion of her yast unuccupied 
domain may be temporarily allotted to the ex- 
elusive occupancy of the Indians within her 
borders. 

Wiat policy, however, it may be deemed 
proper to adopt in reference to the Indian 
tribes in Texas, California, and Oregon, is a 
question only of humaaity or of temporary poli- 
cy, a8 the period cannot be very remote when 
they will be swept before the resisiless tide of 
emigration which continually flows towards 
these countries. 

The case is different with regard to New 
Mexico. That Territory is so remote and in- 
accessible, and holds out so little inducement 
to emigration, that the struggle between the 
two races is destined, in all ; robability, to con- 
tinue there long after it shall have ceased in 
every other portion of the continent. 


By the last census, the total population of 


New Mexico, exclusive of wild Indians, is (in 
round numbers) ‘61,000 souls, and its whole 
real estute is estimated at (in round numbers) 
$2,700,000. 

To protect this small population, we are com- 
pelled to maintain a large military force, at an 
annual expense nearly equal to half the value 
of the whole real estate of the Territory. Would 
it not be better to induce the inhabitants to 
abandon a country which seems hardly fit for 
the habitation of civilized man, by remunera- 
ting them for their property in money, or in 
lands situated in more favored regions? Even 
if the Government paid for the property quin- 
tuple its value, it would still, merely on the 
score of economy, be largely the gainer by the 
transaction, and the troops now stationed in 
New Mexico would be available for the protec- 


tion of other portions of our own and of the 


Mexican territory. Unless the means I have 
indicated, or some other, be adopted, to relieve 


the Indians from the necessity of plundering to 
procure the means of subsistence, their depre- 


dations must not only continue, but increase. 
This would require a corresponding increase in 


the means of protection. In that view, I concur 
in the recommendatian of the General-in- 
Chief, that an additional regiment of mounted 


men, be authorized. 


One of the most important and responsible 
duties which have devolved on the Department 
during the present year is the execution of the 
works known as the river and harbor improve- 


ments. 


The number of works for which appropria- 
tions were made by the act recently passed, is 
priated 
he appro- 
riations, however, will only in a few instances 
= sufficient to complete the works for which 
By far the greater number 
will require additional, and some of them very 
large additional, appropriations, to complete 
It is to be presumed that, even if Con- 
gress should not see fit to continue the system 
and to provide for other works of a similar 
character, not included in the present act, they 
will at least finish the works that haye been 


about one hundred, and the snm ap 
about two millions and a quarter. 


they were made. 


them. 


begun. 


1 deemed it, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance to make, at the outset, such permanent 
arrangements for the exeention of these works 
as would, as fur as practicable, insure the faith- 
ful, judicious, and economical application of 
the large sums of money that have been and 
may be appropriated for these works to the 
— purpose for which they were in- 
ten 


Owing principally to the advanced season 
appropriations were made; little has 
of the works, be- 

necessary ts to 
commence them as early as practicable in the 


when the 
been done in regard to many 
the 


yond making arran 











Government. 

I recommend that any person above the age 
of eighteen years, who. shall practise such an 
imposition, may be compelled to serve out his 
term of enlistment. 

In consequence of the t numberof re- 
mote military posts at which troops are sta- 
tioned, the number of medical officers has been 
for some years past entirely inadequate to the 
wants of the service; the consequence of which 
is, that a number of private physicians are 
necessarily employed. 

I am satisfied that it would be a measure of 
economy to authorize an increase of the medi- 
: eal corps. 














INDIANA—OFFICIAL. 

Counties. Scott. Pierce. Hale. | 
Daviess - - - 726 720 6 
Dubois - - - 229 717 — 
Gibson - - - 942 1,127 20 
Knox - - - 1,167 1,003 _— 
Martin - - - 377 510 5 
}Pike - - - 538 688 1 
Posey - - - 784 1,433 26 
Spencer - - 685 710 1 
Vanderburg - 945 1,317 6 
Warwick - - 487 1,034 31 
Clark *- - - 1,186 1,812 24 
Crawford - - 502 499 — 
Floyd - - - 1,328 1,815 1 
Harrison - - 1,284 1,278 _ 
Orange- - - 747 1,022 3 
Perry - - - 684 659 3 
,Scott - - - 518 559 11 
Washington - 1,093 1,612 11 
Bartholomew - 1,245 1,512 6 
Brown - - - 102 532 — 
Jackson - -°- 614 1,188 — 
Jefferson - - 2,016 2,263 286 
Jennings - - 998 1,104 59 
Lawrence - - 1,054 1,113 14 
Monroe- - - 622 1,085 87 
Switzerland - 1,134 1,147 7 
Dearborn - - 1,474 2,486 89 
Decatur - - 1,364 1,394 138 
Franklin - - 1,474 1,956 30 
Ohio- - - - 432 455 2 
Ripley - - - 1,119 1,386 113 
Rush - - - 1,507 1,480 119 
Delaware - - 1,083 937 11 
Fayette- - - 1,019 872 80 
Henry - - - 1,559 1,226 456 
Randolph - - 900 993 530 
Union - - - 584 626 149 
Wayne - - - 2,304 1,874 786 
Hancock - - 823 1,002 40 
Hendricks - - 1,252 980 156 
Johnson - - 896 1,333 20 
Marion - - - 2,158 2,599 110 
Morgan - - 1,109 1,181 132. 
Shelby - - - 1,286 1,627 27 
Clay- - - - 474 743 8 
Greene - - - 884 944 4 
Owen - - - 901 1,060 20 
Parke - - - 1,312 1,084 105 
Putnam - - 1,712 1,466 22 
Sullivan - - 529 1,203 — 
Vermillion - - 852 783 4 
Vigo- - - - 1,694 1,155 ‘3 
Boone - - - 936 1,161 109 
Carroll - - - 1,075 1,256 29 
Clinton - - - 929 1,250 15 
Fountain - - 1,023 1,496 64 
Montgomery - 1,559 1,852 100 
Tippecanoe - 1,918 2,446 143 
Warren - - 850 552 56 
Benton - - - 110 138 19 1 
Cam. - - - 1,176 1,190 50 
Fulton - - - 559 581 6 
Jasper - - - 357 347 43 
Lake - - - 230 334 58 
Laporte- - - 1,457 1,467 58 
Marshall - - 343 511 56 
Miami - - - 994 1,196 76 
Porter - - - 444 527 88 
Pulaski- - - 210 333 1 
Starke - - - 66 122 —_ 
St. Joseph - - 998 1,052 174 
White - - - 510 536 13 
Allen - - - 1,325 1,964 24 
De Kalb - - 391 780 164 
Elkhart - - 1,068 1,343 28 
Kosciusko - - 1,045 938 26 
La Grange - 667 677 117 
Noble - - - 606 807 79 
Steuben - - 487 543 90 
Whitley - - 497 586 11 
Adams - - - 362 672 14 
Blackford - - 108 263 . 758 
Grant - - - 599 836 345 
Hamilton - - 971 961 401 
Howard - - 539 526 165 
Huntington - 706 888 38 
Magers a 6 BEB 500 135 
Madison - - 1,004 1,282 83 
Tipton - - - 340 461 7 
Wabash - - 1,145 959 91 
Wells - - - 415 710 23 

Grand total 80,901 95,290 6,934 


Pierce over Scott, 14,398; over all, 7,398. 





{>> Mr. Swisher, who feels himsclf ag- 
grieved by the remarks of our correspondent, 
Mr. Hutchman, asks the privilege of explana- 
tion. He says— 

“As the reverend gentleman has impugned 
my motive in writing that letter to you, I con- 
sider it due to you, also to the citizens of my 
district, to give an explanation as to what my 
motives were in writing to you in September 
Jast. In the first place, I told you that Mr. 
Hubbard was the candidate of the Free De- 
moeracy. (In this I was wrong; but my in- 
formation was received from Free-Soilers them- 
selvés.) I told you Mr. Allison was the Whig, 
and Mr. Trout the candidate of the old De- 
mocracy. I stated to you that there-was no 
prospect of electing the Free Soil candidate, 
and that the contest between the others was 
doubtful. (This opinion, you now know, was 
correct.) Sir, as for myself, I was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Allison, and knew him to 
be reliable upon all questions arising out of 
Slavery ; but many, both Whigs and Free-Soil- 
ers, were not:so well acquainted with him. 
Now, sir, my sayiug that he (Mr. Allison) was 
a reliable friend to the cause of Freedom, or 
any Whig saying so, would not have the same 
weight with the Free Soil party as the same 
= said or expressed by you. 

“ Now, sir, my motive for writing to you was 
simply this: I was desirous to effect a coalition 
of the Free Soil with the Whig party upon the 
candidate for Congress, (Mr. Allison,) believin 
firmly, as I did, that good to both parties woalll 
be the result of such a ccurse. 

“T am, sir, a substantial friend to the cause 
of Freedom ; and in this district I am confident 
{ can do more for the cause, by identifying my- 
sulf with the Whig party, than any other, par- 
ticularly with such men as Mr. Allison for our 
candidates. I do honestly believe that a coa- 
lition of the Free-Soilers with the Whigs, at the 
‘last ‘election, would have done more to promote 
the growth and power of the Free Soil part 
in this county, than the course they pursu 
and would have elected a good, honest, reliable, 
_friend to the cause of Freedom; for two years 
more, in the Congress of the United States. 

“Sir, when I received your letter I held it 
for a short time, intending to send it to Mr. 
Hubbard ; but as he was not the candidate, I 
concluded it would be of no use. I then, with 
‘great caution, concluded to show it to two or 
three Free-Soilers whom I had a un- 
derstood to say they would vote for Mr. Allison. 
Further use { did not make of your letter. I 
gave it to no one—not more than three or four 
persons, I think, read it. Those persons to 
whom I showed the letter said it was no harm 
to show it ; the Doctor‘intended it for use, or he 
wowd not have written it. I remarked to 
them, I should not make the letter public. 

“Sir, I am greatly mistaken in the Free Soil 

in this district—the reverend gentleman, 
with a few others, excepted—if they, under the 
circumstances, would not have justified me in 
giving publicity to the letter. And I am con- 
strained to believe that the honorable editor, 
on being acquainted with all the circumstan 
‘would not have complained if a free use 
been made of his letter. 

“T have no complaint against the Era editor 
for the manner in which he has treated me— 
if the statements made to him had been correct, 
I got no more than my due. 

“ But to the reverend gentleman I would say, 
I use no secret missile unfairly against any 
party; but what I do or say, [ am neither 
ashamed nor afraid to have proclaimed from 


ee De. Boiley. Respectfully, &c., 


Joun K. Swisuer.” 
_ P.S. We omit a few paragraphs merely per- 





we 








EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jacksonburg, Wayne co., Ia., Nov. 29, 1852,— 
A word relative to the Free Democratic vote 
at this precinct, (Jackonburg.) Up to this fall, 
only some five or six yotes could be given. At 
the State election in October it rose to thir-. 
teen; but at the Presidential election it went 
up to twenty-three—so you see we are moving 
somewhat progressively here. ‘ 

“Large streams from little fountains flow, 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” ‘ 
Well, who knows what Free Democracy may 
yet doin the world. 


Conneaut P. O., Ashtabula co., Ohio, Dec. 2, 
1852.—There never has been a time since the 
Era started, that subscribers could be obtained 
£3 easy as they can be at the present time. 
Now is the time for Anti-Slavery men to work. 
I mean that yon shall hear from me again with 
another club before long. 


Butler, Butler co., Pa., Dec, 1, 1852.—Butler 
is rather a poor soil for FREE so1L. I believe 
we never have taken more than three copies 
of the National Era in this place before. But 
having become convinced that whoever takes 
the Era a year is certain to be a Free Demo- 
crat, we proposed to our county committee to 
raise clubs of ten all over the county, or at 
least one club in each township. Accordingly, 
I have raised one in Bufler; and I hope you 
will ere long get one from every borough and 
town in the county. 


‘Nov. 27, 1852.—In Groves vs. Slaughter, 15 
Peters R., 507, if 1 have a correct report of 
the case, the following decision is made: “If 
slaves are considered in some of the States as 
merchandise, that cannot divest them of the 
leading and controlling quality of persons, by 


.| which they are designated in the Constitution. 


The character of property is given them by 
the local law. This law is respected, and all 
rights under it are protected by.the Federal 
authorities; but the Constitution acts upon 
slaves as persons, and not as property.” 
Now, if it be true that the Constitution of 
the United States only respects the character 
of property given to slaves by the local law of 
the States where it exists, does not the Consti- 
tution in all our Territories and in the District 
of Columbia, where it is the supreme law, give 
freedom to all slaves, by “acting upon them 
as persons, and not as property,” especially as 
there is not in such places any sovereignty be- 
tween the Constitution of the United States 
and the “peculiar institution,’ having the 
power to create slavery. 
In regard to the District, it may be said 
Congress has re-enacted the laws of Maryland 
and Virginia, by which slavery existed there- 
in; but the truth is, the moment the cession 
was completed, the Constitution itself made 
the slaves “persons,”’ and as Congress has no 
warrant to make slavery by direct enactment, 
much less can it give validity to laws sustain- 
ing slavery, which have been abrogated by the 
Constitution. Would not then the writ of 
habeas corpus give freedom to every slave with- 
in the District of Columbia ? 

R. 


Respectfully yours, 

Jacksonville, Ill., Nov. 25, 1852.—The cause 
among us is advancing gradually. This town 
gave about one hundred Free Soil votes. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Turner took the stump, and chal- 
lenged the other parties to a public debate, 
but they did not accept it. They knew him, if 
they did not his principles. He is a ready and 
eeggea debater. Richard Yates, a Free Soil 
Vhig, is re-elected from this district to Con- 
gress. We chose to support him rather than 
nominate one for ourselves. He can be trusted. 


Lewiston, Maine, Dec. 2, 1852.—I think it is 
not best to hold a National Convention till the 
spring or summer of 1856. Let those who 
choose, place the name of John P. Hale at the 
head of their columns—he is every way worthy. 
We have a“ Platform” on which we are 
willing to stand, and fer which we are willing 
to fight till ’56, at least. And it seems to me 
that our time may be better occupied in per- 
fecting our State organizations, and extending 
them to every town and school district. And 
let it be remembered by every Free Democrat, 
that now is the very best time for making con- 
verts to our cause. 

Perhaps I cannot better illustrate my idea 
about making converts than by first relating 
part of a conversation which [ had with a 
young man, during the late canvass. He 
asked—‘“ How are we going to know which is 
right, when the papers of each of the opposing 
parties seem equally to prove the correctness 
of their positions ?’’ I answered, that we should 
best know by studying for ourselves the his- 
tory of events as they pass. 

Now, let every Free Democrat keep himself 
well “booked up” with reference to these 
pasing events, which have a bearing on our 
cause, and let him bring them to the notice 
of his friends, as they pass. ‘Let him show them 
the true position of parties, and of men, on the 
great question of Freedom. 

Let him place in the hands of his friends 
speeches and other documents, which will work 
with double power in these days of calm re- 
flection. 

There will no doubt be plenty of facts and 
arguments furnished by the agitation-killers, 
for four years to come. The mechanic may 
thus multiply converts among those with whom 
he associates from day to day. 

The farmer may thus profitably improve the 
long evenings with his neighbors. Let every 
one'thus go to work with a will, remembering 
that “to him who wills, nothing is impossible.” 
Converts made thus, will stay made. 


Pontiac, Michigan, Dec. 3, 1852.—The deci- 
sion of Judge Paine, of the Superior Court, New 
York, in the recent slave case of the Lemmons, 
is attracting universal attention. Slavery has 
always been known and acknowledged to be a 
local, State institution; but the slaveholders 
have seemed unwilling to give anybody the 
benefit of that truth but themselves. But they 
have forced the question upon us and into our 
law. How do they meet the issue? The Union 
is in danger! The Constitution is disregarded! 
Abolition agitation is renewed, and must be 
“erushed!” Ah, sir, here is the point. It is 
the aim of slavery to “crush” free discussion, 
independent opinion. Failing in that, as ever 
they must fail, the old cry of the Union in 
danger must be thrust in our ears. The Wash- 
inton Union dictates terms to free men, as it 
would command its slaves. Can it suppose we 
can be swayed and driven by either its com- 
mands or its denunciations? If such is the 
intent of that paper, as the great representa- 
tive of the Slave interest, let it be assured that 
every effort of the kind only goes to render 
slavery more hated, and our laws more loved. 
But you will attend faithfully to these matters. 
I wish simply that you may kuow these ques- 
tions are not unwatched in this part of the 
country. I never have voted for the Free Soil, 
Free Democratic, or Liberty party, and don’t 
know that I ever shall. [ would like the men 
who conduct those valiant journals that talk 
of “crushing agitation,” to understand: that 
their efforts are doing more against their aims 
than all the Abolitionists can do. I hope, for 
this, they will continne to disgust us with their 
iniquity and nonsense. Threats made in the 
course of a free discussion, and in the face of 
law in a free country, show the end of reason, 
the lack of law, and the perfection of: hatred. 
Let those who indulge in them look to them- 
selves. 

How long can our Union endure the insults 
and Ganges of law and the judiciary, which 
the Washington Union and kindred prints 
have exhibited in their notice of the Lemmon 
slave case ! Yours, &c., ° 


Watertown, Jefferson co., N. Y., Dec. 2, 1852. 
Since the election, the Anti-Slavery cause here 
has been gaining ground remarkably—the 
Whigs are coming over en masse as it were, 
There was no effort made in this county; yet 
734 electoral votes were polled for Hale and 
Julian. The leaders that went for Van Buren 
in ’48, fell back like whipped spaniels into the 
ranks for Pierce and King; but the rank and 
file felt loth to go, and many of them would not. 
With thé sams leadership and effort that was 
made for Van Buren in *48, we should have 
carried the northern section of New York for 


Hale. 
November 29, 1852.—In a short 
oa peat be seventy-five years old, but can 
see to read your valuable paper yet; and my 
heart’s desire is that it may be in the house of 
a See in the land. J 
you two dollars for another year. 
Will our subscriber please send her rame ? 
Fiche Ed. Era. 





Russellville, Brown co., Ohio, Nov. 30, 1852: 
I would suggest the importance of diffusing 


| 
| 


information with regard to Slavery and the 
Fugitive Slave Law, by the circulation of tracts 
and documents upon these subjects, especially 
among our common fellow-citizens. They have 
been kept in ignorance upon these subjects by 
the Whig and the Democratic parties. They, 
with many others, need light. ere monthly 
meetings established by the friends of our 
cause, in every county throughout the United 
States, and kept up until the next Presidential 
election, the discussions which would necessa- 
rily take place would tend to imbue the minds 
of many with the light of truth; and were a 
fund provided, by the contribution of even 25 
cents from each Free-Soiler, to be employed in 
printing and circulating documents, such as 
the nature of the case requires, it would have 
a powerful effect upon the next election. 


Carbondale, Luzerne co., Pa., Nov. 29, 1852: 
Judge Paine’s decision has opened a new field 
of agitation, and I look forward the coming 
winter for astounding developments—to see 
men in Congress and in the free State Legisla- 
tures move to afford transit to slaves and more 
certain recapture of fugitives. I know that 
their acts would not be approved by their con- 
stituents, could they only have the truth laid 
before them. But our partisan papers speak 
of Free-Soilers, Wilntot-Provisoists, &c., as se- 
ditionists, disturbers of the public peace, while 
they keep what they say and do in the dark. 
They give their readers a distorted picture of 
the acts of their Representatives. These are 
some of the reasons for which I rejoice to see 
the Era increasing in circulation. Wherever 
it spreads, the mist of darkness which enshrouds 
the people is dispelled, and light breaks in upon 
them. May it ever prosper. 


Hudson, Summit £0., ‘Ohio, Nov. 30, 1852.—° 


Our principles, if fully known, will receive the 
2 eH of the conscience and judgment of 
all, and will command the support of every 
trueman. Then it is all-important that the 
people should know what principles we hold to, 
and what we intend to do when we come to 
apply practically our principles to the adminis- 
tration of our governmental affairs. To accom- 
plish this, 1 think it important to form a Free 
Democratic League in every township where 
one man can be found who is willing to com- 
mence the work. 

Very many Whigs now acknowledge that 
the Whig party has passed away, and is num- 
bered among the things that were ; and I verily 
believe that a large proportion of those who 
supported the Whig platform at the late Presi- 
dential election did it very reluctantly—many 
of whom I have heard acknowledge that our 
principles are right, and that our ticket was 
the best of the three, but that they gave their, 
support to the Whig ticket to prevent the elec- 
tion of Pierce; and of two evils they thought it 
their duty to choose the least. _These reasons 
for supporting the Whig party have with that 
party passed away. There remains no reason 
why Anti-Slavery Whigs should not and can- 
not honorably aid us in establishing the eter- 
nal principles of truth and justice, and the 
rights of man, in the administration of our Gov- 
ernment. 


Stockbridge, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1852—I have 
acted as your agent, I believe, every year since 
you published the Era at Washington. There 
were, when you commenced it, about 350 votes 
canvassed as Democratic, about 120 Whigs, 
and abdut 22 Liberty men. The last election 
there were 99 for Hale and Julian, and 241 
for Gerrit Smith for Congress. The Whigs 
here are enlightened, and generally Anti-Sla- 
very; not a Silver Gray in the whole town. 
But their attachment to party is strong. 

I have done the best I could for the paper, 
for the very good reason that the paper is 
doing such good service. 


Greenwich, Washington co, N. Y., Dec. 1, 
1852.—I am doing what I can to start clubs 
throughout the county, and think you will 
have a large circulation in Old Washington. 
I everywhere urge the necessity of circulating 
the Era. You see Greeley is at a stand-still ; 
Seward, Weed, and Co., ditto. Cannot you 
make them see that they must go up or down 
with the principles of the Free Democracy ? 
Like the lepers of old, they may truly say, 
hd we tarry where we are, we shall surely 

ie.” 


Bloomington, Indiana, Nov. 26, 1852.—The 
election is over, and the Whigs defeated, but 
the Free-Soilers are in fine spirits. Our gain 
has been small in this county, but our men are 
men of principle, and not office-seekers. In 
1848 we gave Van Buren 59 votes, in 1852 we 
gave Hale and Julian 37. Our numbers are 
not great, but we are like Cromwell’s Old Iron- 
sides, we will never leave the field while there 
is & man on it. 


Olive, Noble co., Ohio, Nov. 22, 1852.—Our 
prospects are daily brightening. The thrilling 
notes of Freedom echo from hill to hill. The 
more sanguine of the Free Democracy expect 
to elect Hale in 1856, which is even expected 
by some of the Democrats and Whigs. I 
think that such a result might be, if Free 
Bemocratic papers were liberally patronized. 


Washington co., Pa., Dec. 1, 1832.—You will 
observe, by the above classification, that every 
one of the above are and have been Whigs. 
One Democrat agreed to take the Era, but 
drew back. Of the $70 votes Hale reccived in 
this county, over 300 of them were from the 
Whig party. The late defeat has had a most 
salutary effect on the Whig party in this sec- 
tion. 

P. S. In another place, the majority of sub- 
scribers sent; were Democrats, some of them 
having voted for Pierce.—Ed. Era. 


Your agent is now an old man, very much 
afflicted with the asthma, and, as he thinks, 
very near the borders of the grave; and prob- 
ably this may be the last subscription he will 
ever be able to take up for the Era. \ Receive 
my sincere thanks for your encouraging com- 
munications. 

We publish the foregoing, to show what 
kind of friends we have, and the spirit that 
animates them. He sends a club of twenty 
subscribers. —Ed. Era. 


THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We give below an abstract-of the interesting 
annual report of the Auditor of the Post Office 
Department, communicated to Congress, with 
the President’s message, on Monday: 

Balance to the credit of Post Of- é 

fice Department, July 1, 1851 - $1,024,972 00 
Receipts fiscal year, including 

$1,741,444 44 drawn from 

Treasury, in aid of the revenue 

under acts of 2d March, 1847, 

23d of May, 1850, and 3d 

March, 1851, were - - - - 6,925,971 23 





Makingin all - - - - + - 7,950,944 01 
Expenditures of the year were, 

including bad debts and sus- 

pense accounts - 
The apparent balance to the cred- 

it of the reyenue, July j, 1852 

was ad dl ad td ? 
From this balance should be de- 

ducted unavailable balances . 

due from Postmasters’ ac- 

counts—last accounts 
Leaving as ultimately available 

since the commencement of the 

fiscal year - 
Since commencement of the fiscal 

er there has been paid the 

ritish Government, for post- 

age accruing during previous 
Exoow of expenditures of all 
xcess of e) res of al 

kinds over revenue, for the 

year 1852, exclusive of balance 

existing on July ist, 1851, and 

amount drawn from Treasury 1,923,932 20 


7,007,549 69 


843,394 35 


245,912 80 


547,431 52 


30,848 00 


The postal accounts with Great Britain, ex- 
hibit balances due that Government as follows : 
Third quarter of 1851 - - - - $16,810 09 

ourth do, do. - - - - © 20,568 15 
irst quarter of 1852 - - - - 40,608 48 
Accounts, quarter ending June 

30, not settled, but balance 

supposed to amount to $23,000 
Balance paid by bearer to Uni- 

ted on adjustment of 

accounts, were for six months, Jane 

31st DeceniMer, 1851 - - - 8,054 78 
June 30th, 1852 - - -.- - - 9,791 58 

Postage on mails received and sent between 
the United States and British Provinces under 
LP a gy returned by Postmas- 
ters, have been as follows: , 
Mails received unpaid - =. ,$25,277 08 

Do. .id - -  .82,144 60 


paid 








17,521 68 





Mails cent unpaid- $31,034 66 
Do. paid 24,707 31 


$55,741 97 





Total for the yeur - 
Collected in Canada $53,179 26 
Do. U.S. — 50,684 30 
Balance in favor of provinces - 
Postage on mails sent and received 
between the United States and 
New Brunswick 
Of which there were collected in 
the U. States - $4,562 78 
In New Brunswick 4,249 78 
Balance in favor of U. S. 
Postmasters’ Accounts. 

No. of post office accounts, 30th 

June, 1852 : é 
No. of quarterly accounts exam- 

ined and adjusted during the 

year - 
Extra allowances for 1852, to 

postmasters under Act ’51 - $456,594 34 

(There may be a large addition to this sum 
paid out upon an adjusted account.) 

In consequence of the reduction of postage, 
surplus commissions to postmasters have ac- 
erued at only four offices, viz : 

New York 
Chicago, Illinois 


3,094 56 


3,912 56 


331,000 00 


‘ 20,901 


05% SiS 32,486 


$49,822 39 
1,994 85 


Washington, D.C. - - . 2,954 94 
Harrisburg¥ = - - “ ” 2,138 35 
Total surplus commissions - 56.451 03 


Aggregate balances due. from postmasters, in 
the adjustment of their yearly accounts, are as 
follows : 

July to September, 1851 
October to December, 1851 
October to March, 1852 
October to June 30, 1852 - 


$827,058 22 
661,255 97 
779,952 03 
724,729 94 





$2,992,996 16 
Aggregate number of letters, 
newspapers, and circulars, &c., 
delivered by letter-carriérs in 
New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 


ton, Baltimore, and N. Orleans 5,892,536 
Amount received by carriers - $104,355 
Letters received in above cities, 

and Washington and San Fran- 

cisco” - - - - - 21,232,923 
Number sent from do. do. 27,903,769 
Annual account of contractors 

and others engaged in carrying 

the mails, settled each quarter, 

—" >. 2) 2 4,300 
On special - - - - 2,894 


Whole amount passed to credit of 

contractors and others, for 

transporting mails - $4,282,685 59 
Amount charged to contractors, 


to damages, over credits, &c. - 10,676 64 
Fines - - - - - 6,258 59 
Deductions - - - 22,710 02 


Amount actually paid for trans- 
portation during the year 
Of which paid for regular service 
within the United States 


4,225,311 28 


3;457,131 09 


Route agents” - . - - 91,932 33 
Supply special offices - - 103,006 64 
Foreign mail transportation - 166,666 64 
New York to Bremen - - 151,000 00 
New York to Havre - - - 50,000 00 
Chagres to Havana - - 17,003 52 
Across Panama - : - 74,544 75 
Liabilities on account of transport 

in former years - - - 114,012 28 


Whole number of paid and unpaid letters 
passing through the Post Office during the year 
ending June 30, 1852: 

Whole number of unpaid domes- 
tic letters charged with regular 


postage vo. ve 9 SROrRTeS 
Number paid im money - - 18,448,500) 
By stamps - - - - 31,897,750 
Free letters - . - - 3,148,000 
Drop letters —- - - - 973,134 
Conveyed by European steamers 4,421,547 
Number conveyed to Havana - 99,892 
Do. California - 1,495,537 

Of dead letters unpaid - - 2,635,909 
Total : - . - 95,790,823 


Number of newspapers and other 
printed matter passed through 
the United States mails during 


the year - - - - - 87,710,490 
Free printed matter (estimated) 3,500,000 
Exchange newspapers - - - 7,073,548 
Papers circulated within the coun- 

ty in which published, not exceed- 

ing 30 miles - - . - 20,000 

Total - -- - - 113,284,038 


The number of letters conveyed in the Cu- 
nard, Collins, Bremen, and Havre lines, is as 
follows : 


Cunard - - - - 2,758,096 
Collins - . - - 968,672 
Bremen - - - - 354,470 
Havre - . - - 341,289 

Total’ - - -: 4,422,227 

Number of newspapers conveyed by Cunard 
and Collins : 

Cunard - - - - 942,950 
Collins - - - ~ 280,974 

Tots .- .- + 99ReReN 


Postage on the several lines ocean steamers, 
as per report of postmasters, New York and 
Boston; 





Cunard - - - - $565,572 97 

Collins - - - - 228.867 61 

Bremen - . - - 177,219 87 

Havre - - - - 80,804 98 

Total - . . - $952,364 58 

Of posts by Collins and Cunard 

collected in United States - $468,615 08 
Estimated amount of correspond- 
-ence paid to our postmasters 

on balance due and payable to 

Great Britain - + = 17,210 57 
Amount paid to the British Gov- 

ernment for closed mails - - 20,541 00 
Received from Great Britain - 45,518 00 
Letters sent and received by Col- 

lins steamers - - - ~ 1,495,537 
Postage on same - - - $183,052 00 

* Not a distributing office. 
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NATIONAL; SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 
THE SATURDAY VISITER FOR 1853. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the dissemination of 
wholesome poletical doctrines and a progressive 
htercture. 


TT sixth volume of this paper wi!! commence on Satur- 
day, the 22d day of January next. Mrs. Swieshelm 
wili continue to devote much of her time to its columns, and 
in the editorial and other departments will receive more 
and abler assistance than heretofore. Believing that there 
are many and great evils existing in our country, which 
ean be reached only by National and State legislation, and 
that there is but one party—the Free Democracy—which 
proposes any such legislation, the Saturday Visiter wiil 
will labor to secure its speedy triumph adopting, as- the 
basis ‘ot its po itical creed, the great and immutable prin- 
ciples embodied in the Pia form of the Pittsburgh Corven- 
tion. But while this shall be the prominent feature of the 
paper, the editors wi'l endeavor to make it the medium of 
a progressive and humanizing Literature, embracing what 
ever is most valuable and interssting tothe general reader. 
The kading movements. and events of the day, Congrea 
sional proceedings, &e , &c., will receive due attention. We 
earnestly a; peal to the friends of reform, especially in 
Pennsylvania, for their co-operation in sustaining a free 
press »t the Western Metropolis of the Keystone State. 

TzRMs —One copy, per annum, $1 50; four copies, $5; 
eight copies, $10; fifteen copies, $15. Any person sending 
a club of eigh aubsoribers, or more, will be entitled to one 
copy gratis as long as the club is kept up. [wo dollars 
wii] be charged in all cases where the subscription is not 
paid in edvance 4 : 


Address the Editors, JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
WILLIAM presse, 
Deo. 9—6t No. 89 Third street, Pittsburgh. 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. ROBBINS, Solicitor af Patents, will prepare the 
Z e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consuited on all 
uestions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re-heariugs on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there ia any novelty. Per- 
sons at @ distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent- 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
lear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
given to it, and all the information that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, reisting to the novelty 
of their invention, and the requisite steps to be takeu to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new,) will be 

promptly forwarded to them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opiniun is required. 

iF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to Hon. H 
L Klisworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioneis 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted bus'- 
ness during the past eight years. Dee. 9 


$103,263 65 


THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WEST, 
Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance. 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches. 
TWO LINES DAILY. 

i HE Fast Mail Line leaves Calvert Station daily at 11 
P. M., and connects regularly with the Fast Line over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ac Harrisburg, crosses the mown- 
tains in daylight, and puts passengers through to Pitts- 
burgh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure from 
Baltimore. ‘his line makes a direct connection with the 
fast teams on the Ohioand Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimore to Cincinnati in forty-four hours, ranning time 
The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place dsily at half 
past8 A.M. By thir line passengers reach Hollidaysburg 
at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 5 
A. IM, the next dey, when they commence their passage over 
the meuntain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 
thirty-six hours from time of departure from Baltimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of having enjoyed natu- 
ral rest and rep se. 
These Lines are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 


cannot be ya by those of any other route between 
the Kast and West. 
NOTICE. 


Tickets for Pittsburgh, Maseilon, Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati, by “ the Kailroad Line,’ can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ra'timore and Susqaehanns Kailroad Compa. 
. ny. at Calvert Station, Baltimvure, and at che following 
rates: 
ToCincinnati - - - - $1700 
To Clevleaud : : - - - 1050 
‘lo Massilon - : : - - 10.00 
To Pittsburgh - - : - - 
Oy Travellers will bear in mind Mat this is the original 
through line to Cincinnati ; ite time and its accommodations 
cannot be excelled. 
ALFRED GAITHER, Superintendent. 
Office Baltimore ana Susquehanna Railroad Co. 
Baltimore, August 2 52 Sept. 9 


IS DIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c. 
Byrd ae merchants, in making their purchases 

should not neglect these desirable and saleable articles. 
Their manufacture hus been much improved recently, and 
they are made very durable. Particalar attention is re- 
quested to the 

WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS. 
They are indispensable in cold and wet weather. Ladies 
will find these Gloves useful in any work that will soil the 
hands, et the same time that they will cure the worst salt 
rhenm or chapped hands immediately. They are made all 
lengths, to protect the arms and wrists. For sale by Bowen 
& McNamee, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston; John 
Thornley, Philadelphia; K. vi. Paunderson & Co , Baltimore; 
Gill & Brother, St Louis; Bart & Hickeox, Cincinnati, and 
by all Rubber dealers in the Union. 
For sale at retail by country merchants throughout the 

United States and Canada. > pt. '6—3m 


SOWER & BARNES, 

UBLISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No.84 North 

Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Magnificent Outline Maps and Keys 
Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 feet 2 inches. 
. Map of the United States. 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
. Map of Enrope, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Asia. 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
. Map ot South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 

Thia is the largest, most beautiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Qutline Maps in the wor!d, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girsrd College in Philadelphia, in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, Sew York, Boston, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, and throughout New Eng.and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Uhio, &c. 

The Keys are intended to be used by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can be acquired from this system in one fifth the 
time required in the use of any other. ‘The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being within the 
reach of every country school. 

Orders for Maps and Keys, or any article in our line of 
business, promptly and faithfully attended to. Address 

SOWER & BARNES, 
Sept. 23—15t 8&4 North Third etreet, Philadelphia. 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITI&z 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION. 

F all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them 

valuable,) for the cure of pulmonary complaints, neth- 
ing has ever been found which could compare in its effects 
with this preparation. Others cure sometimes; but at al) 
times, and in all diseases of the lungs and throat where 
medicine can give relief, this will do it. It is pleasant to 
take, and perfectly safe in accordance with the directions. 
We do not advertise for the information of those who have 
tried it, but those who have not. Families that have known 
its value will not be without it, and by its timely use they 
are secure from the dangerous consequences of coughs and 
colds, which, neglected, ripen into fatal consumption. 


The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded 
to this preparation by the Board of Judges, in September 
1847; also, the Medals of the three great Institutes of Art 
in this country ; also, the Diploma of the Ohio Institute, at 
Cincinnati, has been given to the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, by their Governinent, in consideration of its extra 
oriinary excellence and usefulness in curing affections of 
the lungs and throat 

Read the following opinion, founded on the long experi- 
ence of the eminent physician of the port and city of 

Sr. Joun’s, May 8, 1851. 

Five years’ trial of yur CHERRY PECTORAL in 
my practice has proven, what I fvresaw from its composi- 
tion must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and 
coughs to which we in this section are peculiarly liable. 

I think its eqnal has not yet been discovered, nor do 1 
know bow a better remedy can be made for the distempers 
of the throat and lungs. 

J.J. BURTON, M. D., F. R. S. 





NO OUR Co tS 





Dr. J. C. Ayer. 


See what it has done on 2 wasted constitution, not only in 
the following cases, but a thousand more: 

SupBury, January 24, 185). 

In the month of Jnly last I was attacked by a violent di- 
arrhoea in the mines of California. I returned to San Fran- 
cigco, in hope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhoea ceased, but was followed by ase 
vere congh and much soreness. I finally started tor home, 
but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough contin- 
ued to grow worse, and when I arrived in New York I was 
at once marked by my acquaintances as a victim of con- 
sumption. I must confess that I saw no sufficient reason 
tu doubt what my friends all believed. At this time I com- 
menced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with little 
expectation of deriving any benefit from its uge. You would 
not receive these lines, did | not regard it my duty to state 
to the afflicted, through you, that my health, in the space 
of eight months, is fully restored. I attribute it to the use 
of your CHERRY PECTORAL. : 

Yourstraly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 

Dr. AYBR. 7 

WasuHinoTon. Pa., April 12, 1848. 

Dagar Siem: Feeling that | have been spared from a pre 
mature grave through your instrumentality, by the Provi 
dence of God, | will take the liberty to express to you my 
gratitude. ‘ 

A cough and the alarming symptoms of consumption had 
vednced me tvo low to leave me anything like hope, when 
my physician brought me a bottle of your PECTORAL 
It seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few 
weeks’ time has restcred me to sound health. 

If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certain- 
ly one of the benefactors of mankind. 

Sincere'y wishing you every blessing, I am, very respect- 
fully, yours, JOHN J. CLARKE, 

Rector of St. Peter’s Church. 


With snch assnrance, and from such men, no stronger 
proof can be adduced, unless it be from its effects upon 
trial. 

Prepared and so'd by JAMES C. AYER, Practical and 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Masa..and sold by Druggist+ 
and Arotheenriea evarvwhere Sept. 30 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS 


ANUFACTURED by ©. B. WARRING, for si> 
years Professor of Chemistry and Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open ¢ 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
nited States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices 0" 
any house in New York. Terms cash 
‘oughkeepsie, N. ¥., Jan. 26, 1852. Feb. 5 





PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES. 
J F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 
e to invite attention to their atock of Rorewood Piano 
Fortes, just manufactured from their new and greatly im 
proved Scales. These inatruments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
ers made in the United Stites—such, for examp’e, a8 sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tabular Burs, &e., &c. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the ablest workmen to be found in the 
country, are warranted in al! rerpects, and are sold on fa- 
vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York.£)) 
ept 23—3m 
Ss, M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADYERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the National Era, and are authorised to re- 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
offices are at New York, 122 Nassau street. 
June 24. Boston, 10 State atreet. 








STAMMERING CUR ED—ELOCUTIUN TAUGHT. 
p* COMSTOCK’S Vocal Gymnasium, Philade)phia, 

which has been in successful operation for more than 
twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 
other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement in 
Elocution. Address A. COMS1OCK, M. D., 

: No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia, 


PHONETIC WORKS. 
Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 
Alphabet, the ohly perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis- 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent, 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. C. bas published, in this al 
phabet, his System of Elocution, $1, the New Testament, 
$1.25; the first book of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, with copious 
notes, 50 cents; My Little Geography, 25 cents ; anda num- 
ber of other worka. 2 Aug 12. 


ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washingtan, corner of Bromfield street, Boston. 


_PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES,. PHOTOTYPES, 
CABOTYPES— 

Largest in the World is 


PATENT AGENCY, 

HE ‘subscriber continues the business of Solicitor for 
Patents. Grateful for the liberal patronage be has en- 
ed, and for the gratifying testi jals of satisfaction that 
¢ has redeiyed from those who haye employed him, he re- 

solves by promptness apd assidujty to merit a continuatio; 
of their fayors ving been many years engaged in build 
ing and o ing all kinds of machinery, and having inyent 
ed some of the important improvements now generally 
adopted, his intimate knowledge of mechanical operations 
enables him to understand and to specify inventions much 
more readily and accurately than lawyers, who have for- 

metly done the business. - 

Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 





June 3—ly 











# BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT.” 
Wises Temperance House and Botani¢ Medicine 
Store. By Dr. J. T. WILLSON. Commodions sta- 
bling and tame hay. East enc of Majn street, Jackson, 
Michigan Dec. 9 





, fifty rods east of the Railroad Depot. 

AM still engaged in tion of ¢ agajnatthe 
IT Gereumenn Such of the soldiers of pag mem goon 
or their heirs, as have filed claima to land, and had 
warts cobrespestenie Wiis ee cat ono bn 

a me, a8 
‘able vans every instance. are 15,000 such 


7 
claims under act of 28, 1860, 
no fee be charged in 


“most 
cebucon Do ke iit Fenean Men, nearly every one of which |- 
I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. ‘A 
to the sufficient.’ 


a ngsvand specifications prepared, and patents pro- 
eured. Models must be marked with the inventor’s name. 
writing from a distance mnst give the town, county, 
and State. All transportation of models and letter postage 
shon!d be prepaid. ose who desire to haye their inven- 
tions examined, can, by sending a description and rough 
drawing, with a fee of fiye dollars, have an examiazatiop and 
opinion as to the paventability of the plan. 
A ARNOLD; Patent Agent. 

Washington, D. C., 9th month 20th, 1852. 

References —Hig Kxoellency P. Alen Governer of Rhode 
Island ; Edward Lawton, Collector of Customs, Kewpers, 
Rhode ; Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U S. Senate; Hon. 
Charles T. James, U. 8. Senate. Sept. 23—6m 


THOMAS EMERY, 


ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 








peter pe ny 
is Address : 
A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, D. ct. 


= ee 


FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 


Ts proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
patronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questiona 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 
est, discount, lose and @ain, mensuration, surveying, gau- 
ging, wages, &e., &e., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ stady. A case, with full printed directions, accom- 
panies the work. Address, post paid 
Jan. 1. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mass. 
THE OXYGEN LAMP. 
HE subscribers would respectfnliy inform the public 
that they are the sole manufacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp hae been before the public for three 
years, during which time there have been over one hundred 
thousand sold, and it has received three first premiums and 
two diplomas, 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Obio. fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are teady 
f r all orders that may be received. In prices we cffer great 
inducements to Ury Gocds and Hardware merchants, Tin- 
men, Pedlars, &c. L 

We caution the pnblic against all imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either manu- 
facturer, vender, or user 

Persons who will make the selling of this lamp their sole 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the success of our 
agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. 

RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 

Nov. 4—6m Circleville, Ohio. 





icy“ It is also suited to the varions members of the 
family circle, and is among the very best of the libraries 
for public schools. | learn that it is introduced into the 
public schools of this city, (Albany,) and various other 
places.”’—Dr. SPRAGUB. 


PARLEW’SCELEBRATED CABINET LIBRARY, 
Twenty Beautiful Volumes. 
‘ive Hundred Admirable Engravings. 
Nearly Seven Thousand Pages. 
BY HON. 8. G. GOODRICH, 
A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name a 
household word in two hemispheres. 
Riographical Department. | Airican History. 


famous Men of Modern | History of American 


In- 
Times. 


dians. 
Famous Men of Ancient | Cuxtoms of American I[n- 
Times. dians. 
Curiosities of Human Na- Miscellaneous. 
ture. Glance at the Sciences 


Lives of Benefactors, 
Famous American Indians. 
Lives of Celebrated Wo. en 
Historwil Department 
American History. 


Wonders of Geology. 
The Animal Kingdom. 
Glance at Philoguphy. 
Book of Literature 
Enterprise and Art of Man. 
European History. Customs of Nations. 
Asiatic History. Wor!ld and its Inhabitants. 
HESE popular books are a Library in themselves. 
They contain the rich ore of Thought and Fact, dug 

from a thousand mines of literary treasnres, purified from 
the dross of dullness, and melted into precious ingota. 
They embrace the moat important subjects in History, Bi- 
ography, Science, and Art, so judiciously arrenged, well 
coudensed, and clearly expressed, ae to be equally profita 
ble to young and old. Mature and wel:-educated minds 
will find a comprehensive treasury of knowledge, while 
children of good capacities can eesily understand these at- 
tractive volumes: , 

Ove of the objects of Mr. Goodrich was to make usefal 
subjects attractive. His plan has been to present general 
outlines and important and atcractive points, leavivg dull 
detaii- to be acquired from text books, after the curiosity 
has become awakened. Kvery prge of the Library is us in 
teresting as the best novel, and at the tame time full of 
valnable in.ormation. Those who open a volume will read, 
and ali who read wiil gain knowledge. 

Mr. Goodrich’s admirable skill in selecting and arranging 
the material facte and principle: of bis subject may be il- 
lustrated by his Life of Washington and of Kouaparie, in 





the first volume of the Cabinet which comprise in two or 
@hree hours’ reading, all that is essential iu the correspond- 
ing works of Bancroft and Seott When it is considered 
that Bancroft’s Life of Washington, and Seott’s Life of 
Napoleon, cost as much as Goodrist’s whole Cabinet Li- 
brary, and when the time and labor of reading are taken 
into the aecount, it will be obvivus to every intelligent 


reader, that the Library is  posression to be desired by 
every family and school district in the land 

Plain cloth, red muslin. and sheep bin¢ ing. 

Published by GEORGE C. KAND, 3 Cornhill, Boston; 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CU., Bcoton; and for sale by Boox- 
sellers generally. Oct. 21. 
AEOLIAN PIANU FORTES, 

T. Gitsert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 

333 Broadway, corner of ee st., and 

opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 


¥X7HERE the largest assortment of Pianos with and 
VV withont the celebrated ‘Improved AZclian, may be 
found—al! of which have the metallic frame, aud are war- 
ranted to stand any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience of 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
#olian has been brought toa perfection «ttained by no 
others. ‘early 2,000 ASolians have been applie!, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Bondoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. T.G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and In- 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HOKACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Constantly ow hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianss, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying in 
prices from $30 to $150. Second hand Aolian Pianos, from 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince & 
Co..8 Melodeons, from $35 to $90. .Carharffe, $55 to $90. 
Guitars, from $10 to $75, &c., &e. Sept l6—ly 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent.is agen? 
e forthe National Era, and autherized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
ow S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building,)ie also agent for the National! Era 











MEVER’S UNIVERSUM, | 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 


HIS pericdical, published from the first of July semi- 
monthly, will contain views of the most remarkable 
citier, public edifices, and natural scenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter press descrip- 
tions, which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy information, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts aud figures with something of the vitality of nature, 
and toenabie the reader, while he observes the historical ani 
political phenomena to gain some insight into the causes 
from which they spring. Extensive and costly preparations 
have been made to present in if the fullest collection of 
views, not only from every section of the United States, 
but from all parts of the Continent For above a year past, 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, and Central America, for 
the special beneiit of this work and its readers, and the en- 
gravers are now occupied on above « hundred views of North 
American scenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
fore our subscribers, in addition to other engravings of Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic, African, and Australian, cities and land- 
rcapes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articles from 
the most popular writers. Twelve numbers will compose 
avolume. Each number will contain four steel engravings, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. , 

We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. All subscribers 
paying for vol. 1 in advance, wii] be entitled to receive, as a 
premium, the saperb plate, engraved on steel, size imperial 
folio, ‘‘ Jack in Office,” after the cel. brated picture of F. 
Landseer, engraved by (7. Metzeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitaus- 
ly to Agents and Postmasters. and wil) make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for circniating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of two persons at $5 half a year; of five 
persons at $10; and of a larger number at the same rates. 

HERMANN J. MEYER, 
No. 164 William street, New York. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
We think the work will commend itself to the popular 


July 29. 





in this country, and find an extensive cirsulation. 
sane ™ New York Tribune. 
It promises to be one of he oy as wellas one of the 
ublications of the day. 
» pendet csaartt New York Evening Post. 
It will be one of the mort popular illustrated works of the 
day.—Boston Transcript. 
It will form one of the most beautiful ani instructive 
works.—Detroit Adveriser. 
An admirable work of art,and worthy of universal»: ‘0n- 
age.—Montgomery Journal. 
One of the cheapest as well as most valuable publications 
of the day.— Northern Citizen. 
The plan of this work is a good one,and deserves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts — Hoston Courier, 
It is as cheap as it s superbly excellent. 
Springfield Republican 
One of the most useful and beautiful works ever issued 
from the American press —Union J'emocrat. 
JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
} ALLETT, DAVIS, & CO., the long-established and 
celebrated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in 
order the better to accommodate their Southern and Weeat- 
ery customers, have recently opened waie rooms at No. 207 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of their 
superior instruments, both with and without Coleman’s c¢}- 
ebrated Aolian accompaniment, may always be found. The 
#olian, by the skill ard improvement af Megars. H. D.. & 
Co., has been divested of the harsh straphine tone, and the 
pure pipe or finte tone substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness and beauty of the parlor ergan. Their Pianos 
bave been too long and favorably known to need commenda 
tion —and when united to their Molian, no sweeter music 
ean be found. Every instrument warranted to give satis- 
faotion, or the whole of the purchasé money will be return- 
ed, with cost of transportation. 
GOULD & BERRY, Sole Agents, 

297 Broadway, New York. 
N.B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
music and musical instruction books to be found in the 
United States. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
Aug. 26. 

ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Y T. L. Nichols, M. D:, Port Cheater New York—Prin- 
B cipal of the American Hydropathie Institute. A pocket 
Yolame, 16mo, about 400 pages, nearly 100 engravings, cloth. 
A comprehensive and confidentitil treatise on the structure, 
fanetions, passional attractions and’ perversions, true apd 
false conditions and the most intiinate relations of men aid 
women; anatomical, phyfiological, psychological, pathologi- 
cal obszetrical. and hydro-therapeutical; treating especial 
ly, and with fallness and fidelity of ilinstration, of the laws 
and processes of generation, geetation, evolution, partarj- 
tion, and lactation. This work, inte: ded to bea strictly 
privets book of study and reference, and a full answer to all 
professional consultations, will not be sold by booksellers or 


agents, but will be sent by mail, poet paid, on receipt of one 
dollar, by the author. Dec, 2—3m_ 


A. M, GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 

TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
A Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ao- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. 8, PeUhase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Penrisylyania; Hon. Q. Cole,Wisconsin, Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.@. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. dune btn 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
TpUBKEE’s BAKING POWDER, adapted for families, 
hotels, boarding houses, eating saloons, ships, &c. 
This isa cheaper and more economical aud convenient arti- 
Cle for all kinds of baking than soda, ¢ream tartar, or any 
other preparation in existence. And it is so infinitely su- 
ioy to the old system of baking, that no cook or ee 
oeee in creation will be without it, after giving it a fair 
trial. The very lightest, must tender and palatable _. 
onit, bread, cakes, py 3 &e., can be made in half ¢ 2 
usnal time, whether the flour be of the best quality or not, 

with this article. a 

Sold by the principal Grocers and Druggists. 
Manufactory at 129 Water street, 

an Sg GEO. & THOS. PAKKER, 

Wholesale Agente for the Mist. of Columbia. 


EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 
Grace BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street. New York. 
pe 








New York. 
Oct Zi 





Stocks and other Securities bought and sod, and Pa- 
r ated. ‘ 

ences. ~ Hi. Dwight, jr., Esq, New Yors; C. P. 

Kins "Esq ,do , Messrs. Weeks & euars. 





streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. vit 
oN. B. Cash for Nos. 1 and 2 lard,grease, muttonané 
beef tallow. ital May 16—tf 


Jo., do. ; M 
Co., a byept. 9. 


J. & J.H. Peok & Co., Burlington, Vt, 

















